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By MARGARET JOHNSON, 


THE mountain had a little trick of hiding 
itself for two or three days together behind an 
impenetrable curtain of mist, and then appear- 
ing again suddenly with an artless air of having 
been just freshly created, and presented for the 
first time, a vast and splendid purple bulk 
against the sky, to the eyes of an astonished 
and admiring world. 

It might have spared itself the pains, on this 
occasion, as far as Buckhout’s was concerned ; 
for all the boarders who were not taking their 
afternoon naps were out on the piazza at the 
other end of the house, where no mountain 
was to be seen, mist or no mist. 

Jokanna herself was not there. She had 
gone, still weeping, to finish some of her be- 
lated tasks. But her affairs were being dis- 
cussed with as lively an interest as ever. It is 
not often that the quiet summer days at Buck- 


‘hout’s are broken by such an excitement as a 


theft in the house! And when a waitress— 


such a kind, good, faithful waitress, too, as 
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Johanna—has her purse stolen by the cook,— 
or perhaps I should say, the laundress,—but 
indeed, this was the very question that was 
agitating the back piazza while the mountain 
wasted its splendors upon the front. The sea- 
son was nearing an end, and the cook and the 
laundress had both gone away by the morning 
train, before Johanna’s loss had been dis- 
covered. 

“The cook was fat and red,” said Alec. “I 
think it was the cook.” 

“The laundress was lean and snappy,’ 
Gladys. ‘‘I think it was the laundress.” 

“The cook roomed with Johanna,” said 
Bell, “‘and had the best chance to find out 


.” 


’ 


said 


where she kept her money 
“The laundress didn’t like Johanna,” said 
Bab, “and had the most reason for stealing it. 
As if anyone could help liking Johanna!” she 
added, indignantly. ‘The kindest, willingest 
thing,—is n’t she, Rose ?” 
They both looked up, Rosalind from the step 
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where she was sitting, with the sunshine glint- 
ing on her bright hair, and Rosamond from the 
railing of the porch, where she leaned, a slim 
white figure, in the shadow. But Rosamond 
spoke first. 

“T think it was the cook,” she said, with 
decision. And Rosalind felt an instant and 
unalterable conviction that it was the laundress. 
She said so, softly, to Bell, and the Dusenberry 
boy heard her, and wrinkled up his eyes in the 
funny way he had of doing when he was 
amused. 

Rosalind looked at him severely. 

“Tommy John never liked the laundress,”’ 
she observed, dropping her voice with the dis- 
cretion of an elder sister. 

“And after all,” said Gladys, wiping her 
eyes, “it does n’t so much matter which one of 
them took it. The principal thing is that the 
poor girl has lost her money. She kept 
it between the mattresses of her bed, in a steel 
purse that she was very fond of, and that shut 
with such a tight clasp that she could hardly 
open it herself. The thief just took purse 
and all! ” 

“Depraved creature!” shuddered Alec. 
“T’m glad she’s gone away. Who knows?— 
the next thing might have been poison in the 
gravy!” 

“Or Paris green in the starch,’’ murmured 
the Dusenberry boy, softly. 

Gladys turned grieved eyes upon her 
brother. ‘You ought n’t to make fun, Alec,” 
she said. ‘“ If we could only help Johanna, 
someway! A benefit entertainment,—O, that 
would be fun, would n’t it, Rose!” 

Again they both looked up, but this time it 
was Rosalind who spoke, with the flush of 
delicate color in her fair cheek that made the 
people at Buckhout’s call her the White Rose, 
while dark-eyed Rosamond was the Red. 

“T think a benefit would be lovely,” she 
said. And Rosamond immediately resolved 
that she would oppose a benefit, if need be, 
with her last breath. 

“That would be exciting!” she observed, 
with fine disdain. “So novel! vocal duets 
by Bab and Bell, piano solos by—” 

“T have n’t said that I intended to play, I 
believe,” said Rosalind with her chin in the air. 
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“I have n’t said that you said s0, | 
think,” returned Rosamond, with Aer chin 
the air. 

“Tf it had n’t been for Johanna’s money 
being stolen bythe laundress—”’ said Rosalind, 
sweetly. 

“ By the cook,” said Rosamond sternly. 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Gladys, seeing the 
sparks begin to fly. ‘“ Now you two are going 
to spoil everything again! I wish you 'd never 
been Roses at all, either of you, and then 
maybe—” 


** A Rose by any other name 
Would fight and quarrel just the same!”’ 


said the Dusenberry boy, not to be suppressed. 
He looked at Alec. Bab and Bell nudged 
each other. Then they all went on in a 
solemn chorus : 


‘* Red rose with white should be entwined; 
So Rosamond with Rosa/ind/ 
But who, forsooth, shall bind the bond 
’Twixt Rosalind and Rosamond ! 


** How cold, alas, and how unkind 
Is Rosamond to Rosa/ind/ 
How fractious, too, how far from fond, 
Is Rosalind to Rosamond! 


‘** White rose with red should correspond ; 
So Rosalind with Rosamond ! 
But who, ah me! the bond shall bind 
*Twixt Rosamond and Rosa/ind?”’ 


Before these impressive and beautiful verses 
were finished, the two Roses had, as usual, dis- 
appeared. 

The Dusenberry boy was always making up 
verses about something, and teaching them to 
the others. It was he who first casually in- 
troduced those allusions to “ The Wars of the 
Roses,” which were now familiar to everybody 
at Buckhout’s. There was war between the 
Roses, of course,—there had never been any- 
thing else, since they had first met there in 
June. 

There were plenty of reasons, as either 
of the Roses could have told you, if they had 
not been too proud to complain. Rosalind 
had never said anything about it, of course, to 
anyone, but ever since the day when Rosa- 
mond had slipped out a page of music from 
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the piece which she was to play at the musicale 
that evening, and so spoiled her performance 
completely, she had felt with bitterness that 
things could never be any different between 
them. She could never trust a girl who would 
stoop to sucha spiteful act. And as for 
Rosamond, she had known quite as positively 
that they never could be friends ever since 
the day when she discovered that the White 
Rose had been prattling to the household 
about a private affair which had come to her 
knowledge accidentally, and which she had 
been specially asked not to mention. As 
Rosamond, leaving the group on the porch still 
singing, strolled around and went into the house 
by the side door, Rosalind came in at the front. 
Thus, most unfortunately, they met at the foot 
of the stairs; and there, also most unfortu- 
nately, they came upon Johanna who, in the 
act of carrying a water-pitcher to the dining- 
room, had been overwhelmed by a fresh sense 
of her affliction, and collapsed, water-pitcher 
and all, bathed in tears, upon the lowest step. 

“Don’t cry, Johanna!” said Rosalind, with 
sympathy, loftily ignoring Rosamond’s pres- 
ence. 

Johanna choked frightfully. 

““Me money, Miss,—me little all!” she 
gasped, between her sobs. ‘An’ her so smilin’ 
an’ so pleasant to me face, an’ robbin’ me of 
ivery cint behint me back—! O worra, worra!” 

“It’s a shame!” said Rosalind, patting her 
fervently on the arm. “ But she was too thin, 
Johanna, she was indeed! I used to think so 
when she brought up the clothes. Always re- 
member, won’t you, Johanna, not to trust people 
that are thin and queer like that!” 

“You can’t be too careful, Johanna,” urged 
Rosamond, patting her other arm, and sub- 
limely oblivious to Rosalind’s remarks; “ you 
can’t be too careful about anybody that shares 
your room. She was fat, of course, and she 
seemed good-natured ; but you must never for- 
get, will you, Johanna, that you can’t judge 
of people by the way they look!” 

Johanna’s mind, never very strong, —nobody 
indeed had ever said or even thought that 
poor Johanna had a strong mind—threatened 
by this time to give way completely under 
the strain of her bewilderment. 


’ 


“Yes ’m—no ’m!”’ she gurgled, looking from 
one to tae other, and rocked wildly between 
them on the billows of her woe. ‘“ An’ me 
money, Miss,—me lit—tle— ” 

This was too much. The Roses stood up 
simultaneously, regarding each other with 
glances of haughty and indignant reproach. 
How could consolation be administered to the 
afflicted in such circumstances as these! What 
wonder that their efforts were of no avail! 
When, surprised at the sudden silence about 
her, Johanna opened a distracted eye upon the 
scene, her comforters had disappeared, Rosa- 
mond mounting the stairs to her own room, and 
Rosalind going over to the tiny, two-storied 
cottage just across the road, where she and 
her mother and Tommy John and his nurse 
had their rooms. 

Before she reached the cottage door, how- 
ever, the voice of Tommy John came shrilling 
down the wind. 

“Ros-y! Ros-y!” it shrieked. 
me—I’m comin’!” 

Coming he certainly was. There was no 
doubt about that. And uncertain whether it 
would be in the character of an Elevated Rail- 
road train, a tribe of Indians, or a tiger of the 
jungle, Rosalind stood fast and waited. But 
Tommy John, speeding at a terrific rate down 
the road, and casting himself, tripped up by a 
stone, bodily at his sister’s feet, had for the 
moment forgotten even the most pleasing of 


“Wait for 


his many réles. 

“Tt ’s a naukshun!” he cried vehemently, 
not stopping to pick himself up. “It is—it 
is! They said so! It’s a naukshun to-night, 
’n I’m goin’ to have a packidge, too!” 

* An auction,” laughed Gladys, coming up, 
breathless, behind him. “ We are, truly, going 
to have one to-night —for Johanna. The 
Dusenberry boy proposed it, and he’s going 
to be the auctioneer. Everybody ties up a 
package,—some little treasure you happen to 
have with you, or things that you can buy at 
the Post-office—and they ’re sold to the highest 
bidder. Won’t it be fun?” 

“T’m goin’ to have a packidge 
Tommy John, proudly. 

“QO no, dear!” Rosalind smiled down upon 
him. ‘“ You can’t—” 


asserted 
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“T can so!” said Tommy John, winking 
rapidly. ‘ You look-a-here, Rosy Armstrong, 
—I got a treasure, ’n I’m goin’ to have a 
packidge—yes, sir! I’m goin’—” 

“Do let him, Rose,” begged sympathetic 
Gladys. 

Rosalind turned a tragic eye upon her. 
“You don’t know!” she said. “It will be 
some grubby thing that he’s got buried in the 
hole under the apple-tree,—that’s where he 
keeps his treasures— 
and I should be mor- 
tified to death! Be 
good, won’t you, 
Tommy John dear, 
and don’t cry—!” 

Tommy John dear 
did not cry. There 
were other and more 
lurid possibilities 
seething in his inven- 
tive brain. He swal- 
lowed hard several 
times, digesting, as it 
were, his thought. 

“TI ’m goin’,” he 
said slowly, and in a 
tone of deep convic- 
tion, “I ’m goin’ to 
be a—blizzard!” 


“QO no, Tommy 
John!” cried Ro- 
salind, dismayed. 


* Don’t say that!” 

“A nawful one,” 
reflected Tommy 
John, deeply. “I 
got to. ’F I can’t be a naukshun ’n have a 
packidge, I got to be a blizzard. Yes, sir, truly!” 

They looked each other squarely in the face. 
Beneath the pensive and guileless innocence of 
Tommy John’s countenance, Rosalind read his 
invincible resolve,— and yielded. 

“‘ But don’t blame me, Gladys, ” she sighed, 
“whatever happens! He’s got a dead bat, 
I know positively, for one thing.” 

Tommy John, swaggering near with as lordly 
an air of triumph as was possible to three feet 
of grimy white Russian suit and a round silken 
head on top of it, beamed graciously at the 


***1'M GOIN’ 
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suggestion; and Rosalind hugged him sud 
denly, grime and all. It soothed her, some way, 
to hug Tommy John, when her mother was 
away. 

“You could n’t stay with us, Gladys, I sup 
pose,” she said, a little wistfully, as her friend 
turned to go. 

“TIT am sorry, but I promised to come 
back as soon as I possibly could, and help,” 
called Gladys, gaily, hurrying away. 





TO BE A — BLIZZARD!” SAID TOMMY JOHN.” 


“ It’s a little—sort of—lonesome, over here 
without your mother, is n’t it, Tommy John?” 
said Rosalind, softly. “I think I—miss my 
mother, Tommy John!” 

“ Fowward march!” cried Tommy John 
splendidly, to an invisible host beyond. He 
did not hear what Rosalind said. But some- 
body else did. The wistful look on Rosalind’s 
face froze suddenly to one of lofty dignity as 
she perceived Rosamond sitting up at the open 
window of her room behind the blind. 

“ Come into the house this minute, Tommy 
John!” she said, severely, and dragged him, 
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protesting, from the head of his command to 
the ignominy of an afternoon nap. 


II 


Now all this time the mountain was flaunting 
forth its glories unobserved. Even at sunset, 
when, gathering an angry splendor of cloud 
about its formidable head, it stood magnificent 
against the flaming West, Buckhout’s was en- 
gaged in tying up bundles with gay tissue-paper 
and ribbons, decorating the parlors, and hurry- 
ing through an early supper so as to be ready 
for the evening’s fun. 

Rosalind, over at the cottage, had tied up 
her contribution —a string of amber-colored 
beads which she had in her trunk, a little white 
gauze fan, half-a-dozen postal-cards which she 
had decorated with views before she began to 
dress. ‘Tommy John had already gone over 
with Maggie tothe house. He had absolutely 
refused to show Rosalind the contents of his 
“packidge,” which, however, he had spent an 
ecstatic hour grubbing out of the hole by the 
apple-tree, and had tied up with lingering joy 
in a grimy paper with a dingy string. Rosa- 
lind looked with a shudder at this object, 
clasped proudly to the breast of an immaculate 
white suit. But suggestions of a possible bliz- 
zard still lurked in Tommy John’s candid eye, 
and she held her peace. 

She was hurrying at last with her belated 
dressing, when the mountain began to growl. 

O, it could growl gloriously, could the 
mountain, when once it was aroused! It 
could command attention, if need were, with 
the imperious and wrathful majesty of a 
monarch! 

Rosalind was timid in a thunder-storm. It 
was foolish, she knew, and she tried not to be; 
but she was. She glanced out at the black 
sky, pierced by slender zigzags of lightning, 
and hurried faster with her dressing. If only 
she could get over to the house before the 
storm came fairly up! But the storm hurried 
faster than she. The mountain was in earnest 
now. Deeper and deeper sounded its splendid 
roar, brighter and brighter darted the vivid 
flashes round its head. Then, with a stealthy 
rustle among the leaves, with a cautious patter 
on the roof, with a sudden, swift, tumul- 
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tuous rush and roar that drowned even the 
rumble of the thunder in its wake, down came 
the rain. 

Rosalind dropped her hands and stood still. 
Even if she were dressed, she could not go 
over now. The rain cut her off, in her little 
solitary cottage, as if she were on a desert 
How empty the place seemed about 
Perhaps old Miss Tappan was 
in her room below. She ran down the dark 
and knocked. No?—Then she re- 
membered. Miss Tappan was spending the 
evening in the village. She was quite alone. 

She opened the door a crack, and peeped 
fearfully out. The rain swept by in straight 
white streaks, lit by the trembling glare of the 
lightning. The road was a torrent. She ran 
up again to her little kerosene-lighted room. 
Here it was more cheerful, at least. She 
wished she did not feel so wretchedly alone. 
She wished there might be a pause, if only for 
a moment, in the steady, terrifying onslaught of 
the rain, the roar, and the glare. She 
laughed at herself to feel that her hands were 
cold and that her heart beat fast, and as she 
laughed, the tears came suddenly. And at 
that moment the door slammed below. 

“Oh!” cried Rosalind, springing to the 
stairs in the immense relief of feeling a human 
presence near. “Who 7s it?” 

“Tt’s me,” answered a voice, coolly, out of 
the darkness. 

Rosalind gasped. A human presence was 
all very well, but if it cou/dd have been some- 
body that one liked—! 

“Tt ’s raining,” said Rosamond, quite casu- 
ally; from below. “I thought I ’d better come 
into the nearest place and get dry.” 

““Won’t you come upstairs?” asked Rosa- 
lind, very politely. 

“Thank you,” 
frigidly. 

She really had to accept the invitation, for 
the hall was too small to turn around in, and 
the stairs were steep. 

“ Bad storm to be caught out in,” observed 
Rosalind, sitting down on the side of the bed 
with a fine air of unconcern. 

“Very,” replied Rosamond, withdrawing to 
the window, and leaning there in an attitude 


island. 
her, how silent! 


stairs 


replied Rosamond, very 
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of equally superb indifference. The conver- 
sation here coming to a dead stop, she looked 
hard at Rosalind. 

“ You ’re crying!” she said abruptly. 

“‘ And what do youcare if I am!” demanded 
Rosalind. 

“T don’t care!” returned Rosamond. “I 
thought, possibly, you might be afraid of the 
storm,” she suggested with scorn. 

“‘ Not at all!” declared Rosalind with spirit, 
turning pale and cowering visibly as a great 
peal of thunder shook the house. “ I—well, 
if I was crying, it was because I—I miss my 
mother! ” 

“Oh!” said Rosamond, dryly. “ Yes,—I 
suppose people do miss their mothers, —when 
they have them to miss.” 

Rosalind looked up quickly. “You have n’t 
any mother!” she said. “I remember.” 

“And you have n’t any Aunt Kate, of 
course. But then,—you have Tommy John.” 

“Yes,” said Rosalind with a little gasp. 
“Oh, yes,—we have Tommy John! Some- 
times you’re glad you have Tommy John, 
you know, and sometimes you ’re—not. When 
he ’s a fire-engine, or a—But it would be bad 
not to have any Tommy John at all, Rosa- 
mond. I can see that. Or any mother. 
Why, you would n’t believe it, but I’ve been 
just—homesick, this afternoon!” 

How sweet the wistful eyes of the White 
Rose would have been—if one had liked her! 

“Yes,” said Rosamond, forgetting, “ that 
was why I ca—I mean, of course, why I—why 
I am glad I happened in when I did,” she 
finished, sternly, but she was too late. Rosa- 
lind’s eye was upon her, startled, accusing. 

“Rosamond Lee, do you mean to say that 
you came over here on purpose, because you 
knew that I was alone—and scared?”’ 

‘Maybe I did, and maybe I did n’t,” said 
Rosamond, with much composure. But her 
cheeks were as red as her name. “ The 
others supposed Miss Tappan was here,” she 
added, by way of explanation. 

O, what a dear Red Rose—if only one had 


liked her! To come over in all that storm for 
the sake of an—enemy! How kind, after all! 
How— 


“Rosamond!” said the White Rose, sud- 
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denly; “wAy did you take that page out of 
my music?” 

A queer little smile quivered on Rosamond’s 
lips. She looked at her enemy a moment, and 
then spoke, as if with a sudden determination. 

“TI did n’t,” she said. “I knew you thought 
so, but I did n’t. It was Tommy John.” 

“Tommy John!” 

“T met him going across the meadow with 
it that day. He was making paper boats to 
sail in the brook.” 

“ Rosamond! And you never told—!” 

“Told—on a baby!” There was something 
wonderfully whimsical and sweet in that little 
smile of Rosamond’s. 

“You are a dear!” cried Rosalind, with a 
warm impulse, which she probably regretted, 
for she added, in the same breath, ‘‘I wish we 
liked each other!” 

“Yes,” said Rosamond, rather bitterly, “it 
is a pity. But I am going away, anyway, 
soon. If you had n’t told everybody about my 
being sent for to take those examinations—” 

“Told!” cried Rosalind, breathless. “I 
did n’t tell a soul! You asked me not to!” 

“T know, but— ” 

“Rosamond! That must have been Tommy 
John, too! Don’t you remember, he was in 
the room that day when I opened your letter 
by mistake? He must have heard what we 
said, and he ’s a perfect little parrot, you 
know —” 

Boom! bang! The mountain was doing its 
work well! The flash that marked the climax 
of the storm, tearing its way down the steep 
with a splitting crash and crackle of thunder, 
was so bright that Rosalind hid her face in her 
hands suddenly, and shivered. When she 
opened her eyes again, Rosamond was standing 
close beside her. 

“Don’t be frightened—it won’t hurt you, — 
dear!” she said. 

Rosalind looked up at her. The whimsical 
little smile still hovered on her lips. Her eyes 
were very kind. A dimple deepened demurely 
in the White Rose’s cheek as she gazed. 

“Rosamond!” she said, with a little catch 
in her voice, midway between a laugh and a 
sob, ‘Rosamond! It ’s very queer,—but I 
think, do you know,—I really think—that 
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perhaps—perhaps it might have been the cook, 
after all!” 

“IT ’m almost certain,” returned Rosamond, 
positively, “now that I really come to think of 
7? 


it, that it must have been the laundress! 
They looked at each other, breathless. 





**pooM! BANG! THE MOUNTAIN WAS DOING ITS 
WORK WELL!” 


“Then there ’s nothing left to quarrel 
about!” said Rosalind. 

“ Not a thing!” declared Rosamond. 

“ And if we only liked each other—O Ros- 
amond! I would 4d you Tommy John—!” 

The laugh and the sob brimmed over to- 
gether all at once, in a sparkle that was per- 
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fectly irresistible. The Red Rose held out 
her arms, and the White Rose flew into them. 

Bang! crash! But it was not the thunder 
this time. It was the door, below, and the 
voice of Alec shouted imperiously up the stairs. 

“Rose!” he cried, “where are you? What! 
both of you!” 

He gaped in astonishment as they appeared 
together on the landing. 

“Wait for us—we ’ll come!’ 


’ 


they cried, 
haughtily ignoring his alarmed and ardent offers 
of assistance in binding up wounds and remov- 
ing the debris of battle; and hurrying into 
coats and overshoes, they tumbled, laughing 
and breathless, down the stairs. 

Buckhout’s was all alight with lamps and 

A gay hum 
the hall, 
sat Johanna, 


brave with flowers and greens. 
from the parlors penetrated 
there the stair 
thrilling with delicious agitation, and bursting 
into wild sobs of emotion whenever the progress 


and 


on lowest 


of events was reported to her from within. 

“Don’t cry, Johanna!” begged Rosalind, fer- 
vently, running to her, waterproof and _ ll. 
“And, O, Johanna, don’t forget that you must 
never judge people by their looks, even if they 
are thin!” 

“And if they happen to share your room, 
Johanna,” urged Rosamond, earnestly, on the 
other side, “that shouldn’t you 
picious of them, remember, especially if they 
are fat and good-natured!” 

“Ves ’m,—no ’m!” sobbed Johanna, looking 
wildly from one to the other, and convinced 
that she was indeed losing her senses. ‘And 
me money, Miss,—me lit—” 

“Here, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
Dusenberry boy, in the parlor, ‘‘here we have 
a unique and remarkable package,—one of the 
most unusual and —er—engaging, in the whole 
collection. This, we may be sure, is no ordi- 
nary article. It bears the unmistakable stamp 
of—I was about to say, of genius, but I with- 
draw the inadequate expression—the stamp 
of—Tommy John! What, ladies and gentle- 
am I offered for this extraordinary 


make sus- 


’ 


cried the 


men, 
package?” 

Tommy John, watching the 
with laboring breath, could now be seen to 
squirm in a very ecstasy of excitement. A 


proceedings 
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‘* “THE SAINTS PRESARVE Us!’ 


deeper hum of amusement and interest filled 
the parlor. The bids came thick and fast. 
Johanna rocked harder and sobbed louder with 
every bid. 

“Fifty! Sixty! Seventy-five!” shouted the 
auctioneer. “Lady from Boston—eighty-five! 
Gentleman from Arizona—make it a dollar! 
Dollar—only a dollar for—no price at all, 
ladies and gentlemen! Dollar-ten! Quarter! 
Thirty-five! No more? Thirty-five, once— 
twice—Sold for a dollar-thirty-five to the 
gentleman from Arizona! Please step up, 
sir, and open the package, to see if the goods 
are O. K.!” 

There was a moment’s hush. Then laugh- 
ter,—then a cry of surprise—of astonishment 
and wonder. The two Roses, divested of 
their wraps, ran to the door and looked in. 
The gentleman from Arizona, now the happy 
owner of a rubber ball, a choice, though 
half-broken stick of licorice, six tin soldiers, 
and a pegless top, held also, dangling from 
his finger, something thick and soft, something 
with a steel chain and a fringe that glittered. 


“Johanna!” rose an eager cry from the 


spectators. And Johanna, dragged to the door, 
uttered a shriek of ecstatic recognition. 
“The saints presarve us! ” 
“’T is the very f’atures of me bag!” 
“ But—but— Tommy 


turned, breathless, to her little brother. 


she gasped. 


9 


John ! Rosalind 
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‘"? IS THE VERY F’ATURES OF ME RAG!’” 


“She gave it to me!” cried Tommy John, 
sturdily, wriggling out of Maggie’s clutch. 

“You look-a-here, Rosy Armstrong, what 
you lookin’ at me for? She said shure I could 
have everything I found in the box, darlint, — 
yes, sir, she did—that’s what she said ! ” 

“*T is the truth!” affirmed Johanna, sol- 
emnly, with rolling eyes. “‘’T was up in me room 
he was this livin’ mornin’, snoopin’ around in 
me trash-box, as he’s a way of doin’. ‘Can 
I have iverythin’ I finds, Johanna ?’ he says. 
‘Sure ye can, darlint,’ I says, niver noticin’ a 
thing, an’ ’t was meself put the bag intil the 
bottom of the trash-box for safe keepin’s whilst 
I was makin’ up me bed, and niver another 
thought of it till this blissed hour, if I was to 
die for sayin’ it! An’ lucky it was too, for 
who knows what might have happened, if 
Tommy John had n’t ’a’ tuk it.” 

There was a silence, deep and considerate. 
Johanna was a good girl, but nobody had ever 
said that she had a strong mind. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen!” cried the Dusen- 
berry boy, wrinkling up his eyes, “our con- 
gratulations to Johanna, and our apologies to 
the cook and the laundress! They were 
neither too thin nor too fat. They were inno- 
cent and they were honest, though, as Johanna 
justly says, there ’s no knowing what might 
have happened, if Tommy John had n’t ’a’ tuk 
it! I now propose that we go on with the 
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sale, and use the proceeds for a suitable cele- 
bration of this happy occasion, and—ahem! 
—of the Battle of Bosworth Field!” 

What a boy he was! He had caught sight, 
in that instant, of the two Roses, standing with 
arms entwined, in the doorway. Those who 
remembered their English History understood 
what he meant, and even those who did n’t 
could see plainly enough that the Wars of the 
Roses were at an end. 

They were both Red 
as Bab and Bell and 
came wondering up. 

“ But what if it Aad been the cook!” cried 
Bab. 

“ Or the laundress !” cried Bell. 

The Roses looked at each other and smiled 
serenely; and the Dusenberry boy lifted up 


Roses just then, 
Alec and the rest 
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his voice and led the laughing chorus in a new 
and felicitous version of the old refrain: 


‘* O seek no more to bind a bond 
*Twixt Rosalind and Rosamond; 
For lo, in love at last they ’re j’ined, 
Our Rosamond and Rosa/ind!” 


Tommy John, the recipient of a bewildering 
mixture of scolding and petting which might 
have turned a wiser head than his, felt a vague 
but uplifting sense of having somehow achieved 
remarkable things; and perhaps it was really 
he, who, humanly speaking, was_ responsible 
for the Peace of the Roses. 

But without, in the darkness, the storm being 
over, the mountain swept the last cloud from 
its majestic forehead, and adorned itself, tri- 
umphant, with a great crown of stars. 








A PUZZLE. 





By JANE ELLIs Joy. 





He came from Cape Town, 

Did little Joe Brown ; 

And what do you think he asserted >— 
That last New Year’s Day 

He harvested hay ! 

Was ever a boy so perverted ? 


I thought I should die 

When of snow in July 

He talked just as if it were true! 
Do tolks in Cape Town 

Have heads upside-down ? 

I can’t understand it. Can you? 





THE DOG THAT 


RETURNED TO MEXICO. 





By E.Liis PARKER BUTLER. 


SAMUEL DazzakD was a great friend of mine 
and when I was working in the garden he often 
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came and leaned over the fence and told me 

how the peons made gardens in Mexico. 
Indeed, he told me many things about 

Mexico, for he had been there, and had walked 





all the way back to Iowa carrying a Mexican 
carved leather saddle and a braided hair bridle, 
which were all he had to show for a herder's 
outfit that he assured me was the finest a man 
ever owned. He had a dog, a coal black one 
that he had brought from Mexico, but it was 
a surprisingly mixed breed of dog, and not at 
all the kind that he could trade for a horse. 

As a money-maker Sam Dazzard was a fail- 
ure, but he was a powerfully lively thinker and 
he had a mechanical bent that would have 
made him rich if it had turned toward anything 
useful, but it did n’t. 

Sam—we all called him Sam—was a lank 
man, with innocent blue eyes and light hair. 
He had always a far-away expression, as if he 
was thinking of Mexico, and he was the most 
deadly serious man I ever knew. 

I could hardly believe my ears when Sam 
came to me one day and offered to trade me 
the braided-hair bridle for the old buck-board 
that we were letting rot to pieces in the barn- 
yard. One wheel of the buck-board was badly 
dished, and it had beenacheap vehicle when new. 

“ Have you got a horse, Sam?” I asked. 

“ No,” he said. “No, I would n’t have a 
horse in this country if you gave me one. A 
horse is all right in Mexico, but up here they 
eat their heads off. It does n’t pay to keep 
horses in Iowa.” 

“Then what do you want the buck-board 
for?” I ventured to ask. 

Sam shook the bottom of the buck-board to 
see how sound it was. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I ‘Il tell you. I 
am going to make an automobile. An auto- 
mobile is the thing to have in this country. 
What a man wants up here is speed. Horses 
are all right in Mexico, where everybody takes 
plenty of time, but up here we have to move 
about fast. You mark my word; in ten years 
there won’t be a horse left in Iowa.” 
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He sat down and studied the buck-board for 
a while, and we waited. 

“How are you going to run it?” I asked, 
after a while. 

“Gasoline,” he said, simply. “I prefer gas- 
oline. You get more speed with gasoline, and 
that’s what I’m after. I’ve got as fine a 
little gasoline engine as you ever saw—as soon 
as I get it in shape.” 


877 

“Oh yes,” he continued, “I ’ve got some 
ideas that I ’m going to use that will surprise 
some people. I do wish that hind wheel was a 
little better, but I guess I can fix it up. It’s 
got to stand a lot of speed. Maybe,” he said, 
dreamily, “I ‘ll buy a new wheel if it does n’t 
cost too much.” 

We boys spent a great deal of our spare 
time for the next month or two at Sam’s cabin 





“THE HIND WHEELS OF THAT BUCK-BOARD REVOLVED SO RAPIDLY YOU COULD N’T SEE THE SPOKES.” 


“ Why, I thought that engine blew up and 
wrecked the launch!” I said, surprised. 

* Well, it did blow up some,” Sam admitted, 
reluctantly. “It blew upsome! But I can put 
it in good shape again in no time, and it was 
a mighty fine engine when it was new. Two 
horse-power engine. Why!” he said, enthu- 
siastically, “ One horse could run away with 
this buck-board and not know it had anything 
behind it; and when I get ¢wo horse-power in 
it, it will fly! That ’s what I want—speed.” 

He paused, thoughtfully. 





(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


watching the progress of the automobile. It 
took no little ingenuity and a great amount of 
patience to patch up the gasoline engine, but, 
while Sam had some ingenuity, he seemed to 
have more patience than anything else. 

It was no trick at all for him to rig up a 
steering gear, but it troubled him to connect 
the engine with the rear wheels of the buck- 
board. He explained to us what he needed, 
and it seemed to be nearly everything he did n’t 
have and could n’t get, and he admitted it 
frankly and said that if he just had a couple of 
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good cog-wheels and a piece of endless chain 
he could do without the other things, but he 
did n’t have the cog-wheels and chain either, and 
he finally rigged up a rope to drive the wheels. 

He had the engine screwed to the floor slats 
of the buck-board and, for the test, he had the 
rear axle jacked up on a barrel so that the 
wheels were a foot or so above the ground, and 
there were almost tears in his eyes the first 
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there was no place to put it on the buck- 
board. 

Sam’s cabin was by the river bank, surrounded 
by brush and undergrowth, so we boys all lent 
a hand to carry the automobile to the road, 
which was not far. It was a good road for 
speeding an automobile, level as the top of a 
table—and we begged Sam to let the automo- 
bile go full speed, but he firmly refused. He 








“1 SHOULD SAY SAM WAS MOVING AT THE RATE OF ABOUT ONE MILE AN HOUR.” 


time he started the engine. The hind wheels 
of that buck-board revolved so rapidly you 
could n’t see the spokes. Sam said he figured 
they were going at the rate of at least one 
hundred miles an hour, but that he would n’t 
drive the automobile that fast at first. He said 
it took some time to learn how to handle an 
automobile, and that until he learned he would 
not think of going over ten miles an hour, 
especially as he had n’t rigged up a brake yet. 
He explained that he could easily make a brake, 
if he had a few articles he did n’t have, but 





said we might enjoy seeing him dashed to pieces, 
but that he was not going to trust himself at 
any hundred miles an hour until he learned to 
handle the machine properly. 

He climbed in and braced himself firmly on 
the seat and turned on the power a little. The 
engine chugged and chugged away, as gasoline 
engines do, but nothing happened. Then Sam 
turned on more power, but the automobile sat 
still in the road and did not move. I could see 
that Sam was chagrined, but he said nothing. 
He turned the gasoline engine on at full power. 
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That engine certainly was a good one. It 
was full of life and vim, and it fairly jumped 
up and down on the buck-board, like a child 
romping on a spring bed, but the buck-board 
seemed frozen to the road. It did not move 
an inch. 

Sam stopped the engine and got out and 
crawled under the buck-board, which was so 
much like what a man with a real automobile 
would have done that we all cheered. Then 
Sam got up and shook his head. 

“It beats me!” he exclaimed, sadly. “I 
can’t see what is wrong. I can’t for a fact.” 

He leaned over the engine and turned on 
the power at the lowest notch and what do 
you think! The automobile moved! It did 
not run away; it did not dash off at a hun- 
dred miles an hour, but it moved. It went 
about as fast as a baby could creep. 

Sam got in again and gave it the full power 
once more but the automobile would not 
budge. Then he got out and gave it half 
power and it started off so fast that he had 
to dog-trot to keep up with it, but the mo- 
ment he got in, it stopped dead still. We 
found, by experimenting that when Sam was 
in the automobile and the engine doing its 
best it was just an even balance. One of us 
boys could push the automobile along with 
one finger, but the moment we stopped push- 
ing, the automobile stopped going. If the 
engine had been one fraction of a horse 
stronger the automobile would have run itself, 
or if Sam had been a couple of pounds 
lighter the engine would have been able to 
propel the automobile, but, as it was, it would 
not go alone. It would almost go, but not 
quite; but an automobile that will almost go 
is no better than one that will not go at all. 

The first minute Muchito—that was the 
dog’s name—heard the gasoline engine he 
crawled under Sam’s cabin and refused to 
come out, and, when he found that Sam 
meant to keep the engine and make a sort 
of pet of it, Muchito took to going away 
during the day. He would come back to the 
cabin at night, with his coat full of burrs, but 
early the next morning he would run away again. 

The next morning after that I was _start- 
ing for a good day’s fishing and had just got to 
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the edge of the town when I heard a noise 
down the road like a steamboat trying to get 
off a sand-bar, and coming toward me I saw 
Sam in his automobile. He was holding to 
his steering bar with both hands and his hat 
pulled down over his ears to keep it from shak- 
ing off, and the engine was bouncing the bed 
of the buck-board so that Sam’s teeth rattled 
like a stick drawn along a picket fence. Sam 
was jigging up and down on the seat, like a 
man with the chills and the whole outfit was 
palpitating as if it would be shaken to pieces 
the next minute. Everything was going at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour except the 
wheels, and they were moving about as slowly 
as a tired turtle travels in the sun. I never saw 
so much noise and rattle and energy produce 
so little forward motion. I should say Sam 
was moving at the rate of about one mile an 
hour, but he was moving and his face showed 
his triumph. 

I could walk so much faster than he could 
ride that I might say that I met him before he 
met me. He did not see me until I was right in 
front of him, for he was too busy being shaken, 
but the minute he saw me the automobile 
stopped. 

Muchito saw me at the same moment, and 
jumped up on me, as a dog will. I never saw 
a dog so glad to see anyone as Muchito was to 
see me. We had always been good friends 
but not affectionate, but this time he wanted to 
love me to death. Sam had him fastened to 
the front axle of the automobile with a ten-foot 
rope. 

“ Hello, Sam,” I said; “ got the automobile 
so that it runs all right now, have n’t you?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” he said quickly. “She 
runs fine now. Not fast, but steady. That ’s 
what a man wants in an automobile—steadi- 
ness. This idea of speed is all wrong. You 
get too much speed and you run over people. 
It is n’t safe. Steadiness is what a man wants 
in this country ; a good, steady automobile that 
will go where he wants it to go. I was just 
going up to town,” he added. 

“You must have started pretty early,” I 
ventured. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “ Pretty early. About 
four o’clock. I want to take my time. I want 
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this machine to get down to good, steady work 
before I try any speed.” 

He looked anxiously over the front of the 
buck-board at Muchito, who was cowering 
close to my legs. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I guess I'll move on. I’ve 
got quite a way to go yet.” 

He turned on the power and the buck-board 
began to palpitate and bounce and jolt, but it 
did not move. Sam stood up and looked over 
at Muchito. Muchito was sitting on his tail 
looking sad and scared. 

“Well, so long!” I shouted, “ I want to get to 
the dam before the fish quit biting this morning.” 

I moved off down the road and Muchito fol- 
lowed me as far as the rope would allow. I 
looked back when I had gone a few yards and 
saw Sam get out of the automobile and take 
Muchito in his arms and carry him around to 
the front of the automobile and point him 
toward the city. Six times Sam carried Muchito 
to the front of the automobile and six times 
Muchito turned back and strained toward me 
at the end of the rope. Then Sam stood up 
and called to me. 

“ Hey!” he shouted. “ Wait!” 

I waited and saw Sam lift the rear wheels of 
the automobile around and straighten it out so 
that it was headed away from the city. Thenhe 
got in and turned on the power. Muchito was 
still straining toward me. The automobile moved 
toward me, slowly, but as Sam desired, steadily. 

I understood Muchito was running away 
from the automobile, and if Muchito did not 
run neither did the automobile. His slight pull 
on the rope was all that was necessary to change 
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the automobile from an inert but jolting buck- 
board into a slow but steady forward-moving 
vehicle. 

“T guess I wen’t go to town to-day,” chat- 
tered Sam, when he was near enough to make 
me hear; “I don’t want to go to town much 
anyway. I enjoy riding one way as much as 
the other.” 

If he enjoyed being joggled I could admit 
it. I waited for him to come up with me, but 
as soon as Muchito reached me the dog sat 
down and the automobile stopped. Sam looked 
at me and at the dog. 

“ Suppose,” he shouted, “suppose you walk 
on alittle ahead. That dog—, I don’t want to 
run over that dog. If you go on ahead he 
won’t lag back. I would n’t run over that dog 
fora good deal. That dog came from Mexico.” 

I started forward and whistled to Muchito. 
The dog jumped forward and the automobile 
moved, but the rope Sam had used was an old 
one and it snapped. 

For one moment Muchito stood in surprise. 
The next moment Sam had jumped from his 
automobile and made a dash for Muchito, but 
the dog slipped quickly to one side, glanced 
once at the automobile which was moving 
rapidly into the fence at the side of the road, 
and then tucking his tail between his legs 
started down the road at a gallop. We saw 
him turn the bend in the road and we never 
saw him again. He was tired of being an 
assistant motor to an automobile and he was 
headed for Mexico, where there are peons 
and haciendas and rancheros, but no_buck- 
board motor cars. 
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WHO ’S WHO IN THE ZOO? 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


A ts for the Antelope, 
A beast that I have never met; 
They say he jumps the skipping-rope 
And makes a charming household pet. 
e 





Well, as to that I cannot say; 
But A is for him, anyway. 





B stands for Bajjerkeit; maybe 

You ’ve never chanced this beast to see; 
So I ’ll describe him to you. Well, 
There is n’t very much to tell. 

One day I idly chanced to look 

Within a Natural History book, 

And there I saw his funny name, 

And thought I ’’d hand him down to fame. 





C is for Codfish. He must be 
The saltest fish that swims the sea. 
And, oh! 

He has a secret woe! 

You see, he thinks it ’s all his fault 
The ocean is so very salt! 
And so, 

In hopeless grief and woe, 
The Codfish has, for many years, 
Shed quarts of salty, briny tears! 

And, oh! 
His tears still flow — 
So great his grief and woe! 





D stands for Dodo. He’sa bird 
i That is n’t known to many ; 
And this the reason, I have heard — 
Because there are n’t any! 
The Dodo, who once blithely blinked, 
Is now exceedingly extinct ; 
And does n’t it seem rather nice 
To think that D stands for him twice? 
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F is Flamingo. All please note 
His wondrous height and girth ; 

He has the longest legs and throat 
Of anything on earth. 

Such throats are trying, are they not? 
In case one catches cold ; 

Ah, yes! but just think what a lot 
His Christmas stockings hold ! 





Hi is for Hippopotamus. 
If you desire a pet, 

He is, it really seems to us, 
The best that you can get. 

Train him to follow at your heels 
Whene’er you walk abroad, 

And note with what delighted squeals 
The lookers-on applaud ! 





J stands for Jay. This little fellow 
Is blue. Sometimes I think 

I ’d like him better were he yellow, 
Or even reddish pink. 

I know, of course, it is absurd 

To mind the color of a bird; 

And, now I think of it, I’ve seen 

Some Jays that were exceeding green. 





E is for Elephant. I know 

He is n’t natty, trim, or trig; 
His eyes are rather small, and, oh, 

I fear his ears are far too big! 
But there ’s a well-attested rumor 
That he has quite a sense of humor ; 
So crack a joke whene’er you meet 
An Elephant upon the street. 














G stands for Gnu. Of course that’s right, 
but then, 

It seems as if it shoudd begin with N. 

I could select some other beast as well — 

Say, Goose or Grampus, Gadfly or Gazelle; 

But seems to me the Gnu is more attractive, 

He is so merry, frivolous, and active. 





I is for Ibex. This fine creature 
Is favored well in form and feature. 
And I is for Ichneumon, too — 
But what is that to me or you? 
But Ibex answers just as well, 

And is n’t near so hard to spell. 
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K stands for Kangaroo. I ’ve looked all 
round : 

A better beast for K cannot be found. 

The Kangaroo can hop and hop and hop; 

Somehow he never seems to, want to stop. 

What more could one desire of him, I pray, 

Than just to hop around and stand for K ? 





M is for Microbe. This bad beast 
Is very, very small ; 

Some people say — or think, at least — 
He is n’t there at all! 

He ’s smaller than the mitiest mite ; 

The only way he comes in sight 

Is when he ’s pictured in a book, 

Or through a microbescope you look. 





O stands for the obsequious Ounce, 
Who weighs full many a pound ; 

At you he playfully would bounce, 
If you were walking round. 

Approach him and the Ounce you ’ll see 
Spring like a catapult ; 

Just try it once, and you will be 
Surprised at the result. 





L is for Leopard. Do you know 
He ’s very, very vain ? 

And sometimes quite dejectedly 
He mopes along the plain. 

At these sad times the Leopard’s heart 
Is filled with angry passion, 

Because his spots are out of date, 
And Zebra stripes in fashion! 

But other years, when fashion-books 
Say spots are all the style, 

The Leopard proudly stalks abroad 
With most complacent smile. 





N is for Nautilus, and he’s 
A pirate, bold and gay; 

He dashes madly through the seas, 
A-searching of his prey. 

He ’s just a sort of silvery mass, 
All spotted blue and pink ; 

And with his eye, which looks like glass, 
He winks a wicked wink. 
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P stands for Puma. His sleek paws 

Go softly pit-a-pat ; 
His teeth are sharp, and sharp his claws ; 

He’s just a great big cat. 

There were some Pumas in the ark ; 
4“ There are some also in the park: 

Wropdgroolae But, strange to say, in Montezuma 
They do not raise a single Puma! 








Q stands for Quagga. We ’ve been taught 
Nothing was ever made in vain ; 
But even after serious thought 
The Quagga’s use is not quite plain. 
Though, stay !— ah, yes! at last I see 
Why the queer Quagga has to be: 
Were there no Quaggas, how would you 
Find any beast to stand for Q? 





R ’s for Rhinoceros. You see 

His clothing does not fit; 

Yet so indifferent is he, 

He does n’t care a bit. 
Although it does not seem to us 
The unconcerned Rhinoceros 
Has any claim to wit or grace, 
We must admire his earnest face. 








S stands for Sponge. You’d scarce suppose 4 
This could be called a creature ; . 
It has n’t any eyes or nose — 
Indeed, it has no feature. 
And, though this may cause some surprise, 
The mermaids, I dare say, 
Will set a Sponge at night to rise, 
And make sponge-cake next day. = 





T stands for Tiger. In the south 

He roams his native heath. 
He has a wide, capacious mouth, 

And long and glistening teeth. 
’T is not worth while your time to spend 
To cultivate him as a friend; 
But to your house,so warm and snug, 
Invite the Tiger as a rug. 
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Y is for Yak, 

Who is not very tidy ; 
And he ’s lazy, alack! 

He sleeps all day Friday. 
About a yard wide 

The Yak is, precisely ; 
With fringe on each side 

He ’s trimmed very nicely. 


U is for the Unicorn, 
The dearest little thing ; 

Though he has but a single horn, 
And not a single wing. 

A Unicorn of any age | 
Is nicer, so I ’ve heard, 

To keep within a gilded cage 

Than a canary-bird. 





W is for Whale. He’s in 
The oceans, north and south. 
He does n’t have a dimpled chin, 
Nor yet a rosebud mouth. 
Yet he is very fond of fun, 
And has wide smiles for every one. 
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V is for Vervet. From his name 
You ’d be inclined to think 

This creature rather mild and tame, 
In color somewhat pink. 

But not at all; the Vervet ’s green, 
And very cross and spunky ; 

In fact, it ’s plainly to be seen 
The Vervet ’s just a monkey! 





X stands for Xiphias; he’s a fish. 

If you a Xiphias should wish, 

Don’t let him roam around the grass, 
But keep him in a globe of glass. 

His name, as everybody knows, 

Is Xiphias Gladius. I suppose 

That means the Xiphias is glad 
Because he was n’t born a Shad. 
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Z stands for Zibet. I ’ve been told 


They have one stuffed — he’s an Ex-Zibet! 


THE CRIMSON SWEATER. 





By RatpH HENRY BARBOUR. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
ROY VISITS HAMMOND. 


Roy’s first impulse was to summon assist- 
ance, to rouse the camp; his next, to avoid 
detection. For the beach was empty of boats ; 
every one of the five, the four steel row-boats 
and Chub’s canoe, had been lifted into the 
water and manned by the marauders, and by 
the time the fellows reached the scene they 
would be far out into the river. All this Roy 
sensed in far shorter time than it has taken to 
tell it. Scarcely a moment had passed since 
the moonlight had revealed the stooping figure 
in front of him. Roy still stood poised for 
that forward step. The form at his feet 
resolved itself into a boy with a woolen sweater 
and aclothcap. He had laid a piece of paper 
on the beach and was piling pebbles upon it. 
Had he glanced up quickly he could not have 
failed to see Roy, even though the latter stood 
in partial shadow. Roy held his breath and 
waited. In the boats the dark forms of the 
invaders were motionless, startled doubtless by 
the sudden advent of the moonlight. Then 
the boy at Roy’s feet straightened himself up 
with a little laugh and, without glancing back, 
crept down the beach toward the boats. And 
as suddenly as it had come the moon went, and 
once more the darkness enveloped everything. 
Roy. took a deep breath and, with pulses leap- 
ing, crept silently after the other. The moon 
had played into his hands. 

He kept to the right, heading toward the 
last of the boats as he remembered its location. 
The Hammond boy had gone straight down 
the beach and Roy had no desire to overtake 
him. In a moment his feet were in the water, 
splashing softly. Vague forms came and went 
in the darkness and his hands groped toward 
them. It is probable, however, that he would 
have waded straight into the middle of the 
stream had not a low voice hailed him. 
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“ Here you are, Jim, get in here! 

Roy turned toward the voice, stumbled over 
a sunken stone and collided with the side of a 
rowboat. 

“ Don’t make so much noise, you plunger!” 
said the voice. ‘‘ Give me your hand.” 

Roy gave it and was promptly hauled over 
the side of the boat. Someone pulled him 
down upon a seat. 

“ All right!” whispered the voice. 

“ All right, fellows!” called someone in the 
next boat softly. And there came the sound 
of creaking row-locks. 

‘Got your oar?” whispered the fellow who 
shared Roy’s seat. Roy felt around and found 
it and began to row. 

“ Look out, you fellows!” called a voice from 
the darkness beside them, and they ceased row- 
ing while another boat crossed ahead of them. 

“More to the right,” commanded a boy be- 
hind Roy and Roy pulled hard on his oar. 
Presently a little breeze came into their faces 
and Roy guessed that they were rounding the 
lower end of the island. Very silently they 
went. After a little Roy turned his head and 
saw a light here and there on the farther shore. 
He judged that they were by this time about 
half way across. The fellows about him began 


to converse in whispers, gradually forgetting ~ 


caution as they left the island farther and 
farther behind. 
“Won't they be a surprised lot of chumps 
in the morning!” asked someone with a laugh. 
“They sure will,” answered another Ham- 


mondite. “They'll be ‘very ili’ for a long 
while.” 

“T never thought we ’d do it,” said the boy 
who was working an oar next to Roy. “I 


don’t see yet why they did n’t hear us.” 

“ They were n’t expecting us,” said another. 
“T tell you that was a foxy idea of Jim’s, to 
find out where they kept the boats from the 
other shore, now was n’t it ?” 
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“Who went over, Jim?” asked Roy’s com- 
panion. Roy’s heart sank, but luckily someone 
behind answered for him. 

“He went over himself, he and Smith. 
Rowed over a mile up-river, left the boat, came 
down across the fields. They watched for an 
hour and saw the Ferry Hill fellows come back 
from school and haul the boats out. Oh, it 
was an all-right scheme!” 

Roy looked at the sky, hoping mightily that 
the moon would n’t come out until they had 
reached the other shore. There was still a 
lighter patch up there, but the moon seemed 
pretty well extinguished for the time being. 
If only they would n’t insist on his talking! 

“Do we have to give the boats back right 
away, Jim?” asked a voice fromthe bow. Roy 
hesitated, hoping that as before someone would 
answer for him. But noone did. So he plucked 
up his courage. 

“ Guess so,” he replied, rather huskily. 

“Say, you ’ve got a peach of a cold, have n’t 
you?” asked his neighbor. “ Did you get wet?” 

“ Sopping,” growled Roy. 

“Too bad. You come upto my room when 
we get back and I'll give you a dose of medi- 
cine. I’ve got some dandy stuff! Nasty ’s no 
name for it, but it "ll do you good.” 

“Thanks,” muttered Roy. 

Meanwhile the others were discussing the 
yielding of the prizes of war. 

“They ’ll probably be around in the morning 
for them,” said one boy. “I vote we all go 
down to the landing and receive them.” 

“Sure; we always do,” said another. 

“Much you know about it,” said a third. 
“You were.n’t here two years ago, and we did 
n’t get them last year.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve heard about it, have n’t 
I?” was the indignant response. 

“Easy at the oars, fellows,” a voice in the 
bow cautioned. “We ’re almost in.” 

“Where the deuce are we?” asked another 
voice. 

“ Here ’s the landing over here The in- 
formation came from some distance down 
stream and Roy and the other rower headed 
that way. Then their bow bumped into one 
of the other boats, and presently, after several 
moments of confused rowing and backing, they 
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were alongside the float. Roy dropped his oar 
and sprang out. 

“Say, someone strike a light!” suggested a 
voice. “I'll see if I can find the boat-house 
lantern.” 

An exclamation of pain and a crash told the 
rest that he had gone in search of it; and at 
the same moment Roy’s companion shoved 
the boat they were in up on shore and rushed 
toward the platform, leaving Roy alone with 
the boat, while the attention of the others was 
centered upon the effort to get a light. 

“I’ve got a match,” called a boy, and Roy 
dove wildly into the darkness just as a tiny 
point of light flared up. V ‘eve he was going 
he did n’t know; but luckil: che branches of a 
tree whipped his face and he groped his way 
into a damp thicket and subsided panting up- 
on the ground. He had gone some twenty 
yards, Back on the landing they were lighting 
the big square lantern that hung on the front of 
the boat house and the radiance from it allowed 
Roy to watch what was going on. As nearly as 
he could judge there had been fully a dozen 
boys in the party and now they were securing 
their own boats and the Ferry Hill crafts along 
the edge of the float. 

“T think we ought to put them in the boat 
house or somewhere,” he heard one of the 
crowd say. ‘Supposing they find out that 
we ’ve swiped them and come over here before 
we re up.” 

“Oh get out!” someone answered. ‘“ They 
won't know anything about it until half-past 
six or seven. We'll be down here by that 
time.” 

“ Where does this lantern belong?” asked a 
voice. 

“ Any old place. Leave it here.” 

“Let ’s take it along to find the path 
with.” 

“ Yes, and have Crowley or Murdock see it 
and get on to the whole thing! I guess not! 


Blow it out and leave it by the boat house.” 
Then came darkness again and the sound of 
feet drawing near Roy’s place of concealment. 
On they came, trooping up the path, laughing 
and talking softly. 
into the bushes. 
within arm’s reach, or so it sounded. 


Roy crawled gingerly back 
The first of the crowd passed 
Then 
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came others, stumbling and muttering. Pres- 
ently, 

“Is that you, Jim!’ asked one of the 
passers. . 

“ That ’s me,” answered a clear voice. 

“Coming up to the room for that medi- 
cine?” 

“What medicine?” 

“ For your cold.” 

“ Say, you want to get to sleep, my boy. I 
have n’t got any cold.” 

“ You said you had, you idiot! 
sound so now, though.” 

“T said I had a cold? When did I say so?” 
demanded Jim. 

“ Why, in the boat, coming back. I said—” 

Then they passed out of hearing and Roy 
smiled all to himself there in the darkness. 
Finally the last of the footfalls ceased sounding 
on the path and Roy stretched his cramped 
limbs and eased his position. It would n’t do 
to return to the landing yet, though; he must 
allow them at least an hour to get to bed and 
asleep. To be sure, the dormitories were not, 
he believed, in view of the landing, but it 
would n’t do to take chances. So he made 
himself as comfortable as he could and waited. 
He was shivering now and his teeth chattered 
every time he opened his mouth to yawn. He 
wondered what time it might be; perhaps one 
o’clock, perhaps four. At any rate, he must 
wait an hour longer and he must n’t go to sleep 
while he waited. 

That was the hardest part of it, to keep awake. 
It seemed to him that he had never been 
The minutes passed while 
Time and 


It does n’t 


sleepier in his life. 
he strove to keep his eyes open. 
again he caught himself drowsing and threw off 
the temptation just in time. But the minutes 
went by, as they must even when a chap is 
sitting in a thicket in a suit of damp clothes, and 
minutes make hours. After awhile he assured 
himself that the hour had passed, yet resolutely 
held his place for a while longer to be on the 
safe side. Finally, shivering and cramped, he 
crawled out and picked his way back to the 
landing. If only he had matches! he thought 
ruefully. And the next moment his bare foot 


trod on something and stooping he picked up 
It felt like a good one, but 


what he wanted! 





he decided to find the lantern before he tested 
it. He did n’t have to search long for the lan- 
tern, for he fell over it almost the next step he 
took. Finding a sheltered place, he opened 
the lantern and tried the match. It lighted, 
flickered uncertainly a moment and then burned 
steadily. He held it to the wick, closed the 
door and raising the light looked about him. 

There were seven rowboats and Chub’s canoe 
made fast to the end of the float. It was a 
little difficult to tell which were Ferry Hill and 
which Hammond craft, but Roy did n’t let that 
trouble him. For the next ten minutes he was 
so busy that he forgot his coldness. Once the 
moon came out fora moment or two, but for 
the most part it was so dark that the lantern’s 
rays seemed very feeble. Finally, however, 
the last knot was tied and Roy, blowing out 
the lantern, slid into one of the Ferry Hill boats 
and slipped oars into oarlocks. Then, slowly, 
he headed away in the darkness, and one by one 
went each of the seven other boats, the canoe 
dipping along in the rear. For, thought Roy 
with a chuckle, “‘ what ’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” 

I’m not going to dwell on the next hour. 
Fortunately there was no wind, and the slight 
tide was in his favor. ‘There were one or two 
lights on the opposite shore, but as Roy did 
n’t know where they were they did n’t help 
much, and it was more by good-luck than good 
management that he reached it at all. 

When the boat did grate on the shore he 
leaped out with painter in hand and made fast 
toarock. Then he returned to the boat and 
waited as patiently as he could fordawn. But 
he did n’t have to do that, as it proved. He 
had been nodding there only half an hour per- 
haps when the moon, which all the night had 
been trying its best to elude the clouds, posi- 
tively leaped into view with an effect so start- 
ling that Roy almost fell out of the boat. The 
moon was floating across a little pond of pur- 
ple-gray sky, the banks of which were piles of 
fluffy white clouds like snow. But he did n’t 
waste much time in admiring the scene. 
Swiftly he looked about him. He would have 
yelled with joy if he had n’t been so tired and 
sleepy, for there, not a dozen yards away along 
the bank was the boat house. 
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At first he decided to pull the boats out where 
they were and return to the island without them. 
Then he determined to see the thing through 
if it took all the rest of the night. So he pushed 
off and headed up-stream. By keeping well in 
toward shore he was soon in the lee of the 
island where no breeze could reach him. After 


that, it was simple work. The moon stayed out 


guide him to shore and then re- 


é 


long enough to 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


FERRY HILL CHANGES ITS LEADER, 


THE presence of the strange boats on the 
Inner Beach was not discovered until just be- 
fore breakfast. 
one of the night’s adventures. 


Roy had said nothing to any- 
Otto Ferris was 
noisily hammering spoon on a new dish-pan 
when Kirby burst excitedly on the scene. 


md 


**ROY HELD HIS BREATH AND WAITED.” 


tired again. A few minutes work on the beach 
sufficed to bring all the boats out of the water. 
He worked quietly, for he had no wish to ex- 
plain the night’s happenings then; he wanted 
only to tumble into bed and go to sleep. 
Softly he felt his way through the brush—it 
was too dark to find the path—crossed the 
clearing and at length found his tent and 
crept quietly into bed. The next thing he 
knew the canvas overhead was a moving pat- 
tern of sunlight and shadow and Chub was 
pulling him out of bed by one foot. 


Vout. XXXIII.—112 -113 


“Mr. Buckman, there are three new boats 
on the beach, sir!” 

““ New boats?” 

“Ves, sir, rowboats.”’ 

“Where did they come from? 
they?” asked the instructor, bewilderedly. 

“I don’t know, sir. They ’re not ours.” 

“Someone must have come in the night,” 
said Horace. “Maybe campers.” 

“Well, after breakfast we ‘ll have a look 
around,” said Mr. Buckman. 

As soon as grace had been said Roy spoke up. 


Whose are 
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“Those boats belong to Hammond, Mr. 
Buckman,” he said. 

“To Hammond? How do you know, Por- 
ter? What are they doing here?” 

“T brought them, sir.”’ 

A howl of laughter arose. 
smiled genially. 

“1 suppose there ’s a joke somewhere,” he 
said. “Get rid of it, Porter.” 

“Well, yes, there is a joke, sir,” answered 
Roy quietly. ‘And I guess it ’s on Ham- 
mond.” 

Something in his tone silenced the laughter 
and from one end of the trestle table to the 
other the fellows forgot the sizzling ham and 
eggs before them and looked eagerly at Roy. 

“ You’ve been up to something! ” cried Chub. 

“T’ve been up half the night,” answered Roy, 

Excited yells and exclamations followed this 
announcement. Fellows jumped from their 
places and crowded about him. 

“Out with it!” they cried. ‘“ What ’s up? 
Where did you find the boats? When was it?” 

And so Roy began at the beginning, hugely 
enjoying the amazement the story created. 
Time and again he was interrupted by excited 
questions ; thrice Chub literally fell on his neck 
and hugged him until torn away by eager mem- 
bers of the audience. And when the story was 
finished they dragged Roy from the bench and 
sat upon him and pummelled him joyfully. He 
was more than satisfied with the sensation he 
had created ; he was even glad for the sake of 
his aching ribs that it had n’t been any greater. 
And then he was dragged off to the beach and 
made to go through the narrative all over again, 
pointing out where he stood and where “ Jim” 
stood, Mr. Buckman following as interestedly 
as any. And inthe middle of it they found 
the note under the stones. 

“Found! (it ran) Five boats. 
have same by applying to Hammond Academy 
and describing property.” 

“Cheeky dubs!” growled Post. 

Chub, who during the last few minutes had 
been looking grave and sorrowful, broke in ag- 
grievedly. 

“It was mighty mean of you to keep the 
whole thing to yourself, though,” he said. 
“You might have let me in on it.” 


Mr. Buckman 


Owner may 
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Roy had to explain the impossibility of doing 
so, but Chub was disconsolate until, an hou 
or so later, a boat was seen leaving the Ham 
mond landing. Then the entire camp went 
to the end of the island and watched in silen 
enjoyment the approach of the Hammond boat 
It held four fellows, and it did n’t head straight 
for the island; evidently they were n’t quit 
certain what had become of their boats. They 
passed the end of the island, each fellow ap- 
parently trying to look unconcerned, waved to 
the group on the point and kept on toward the 
other shore. But when the Inner Beach was 
in sight and the boats revealed to view they 
stopped rowing, talked a minute among them- 
selves and then turned and rowed slowly to- 
ward the beach. The campers walked digni- 
fiedly around to meet them. 

It was a sheepish-looking quartette that 
beached their boat and advanced toward the 
group. The leader was Schonberg. Beside 
him was a tall, good-looking fellow whom Roy 
rightfully guessed to be “Jim.” Schonberg 
spoke first. 

“ Hello, you fellows,” he said sadly. “ You ’re 
mighty smart, are n’t you?” 

“So-so,” answered Horace amiably. 

“I s’pose we can have our boats?” asked 
Schonberg. 

“Help yourself,” answered Horace with < 
grin. 

Schonberg saw the grin, strove to look un 
conscious and finally grinned back. That 
broke the ice. Ferry Hill howled its enjoy- 
ment and the three ambassadors joined in, 
though with less spontaneity. 

“Come on up, you fellows,” said Chub. 
“ Let ’s chin.” 

So they came up and sat down at the edge 
of the bushes. 

“Tt’s one on us,” said Schonberg, “is n’t it, 
Jim?” 

Jim laughed, plucked a blade of grass, stuck 
it in the corner of his mouth and said he 
guessed it was. 

“What I ’d like to know, though,” he added 
puzzledly, “is how the dickens you did it.” 

“ Ask this fellow,” suggested Chub, nodding 
toward Roy. 

The ambassadors looked inquiringly at Roy. 
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The ambassadors opened 
blankly incredulous and 


Koy explained. 
their eyes, looked 
finally convinced. 

“Well, I ‘Il be blowed!” muttered Jim. 
‘That ’s what Joyce meant when he asked 
about my cold!” 

“What do you think of that?” exclaimed 
Schonberg. The other two shook their heads, 
plainly at a loss for words to adequately express 
just what they did think. Then there were a 
lot of questions, which Roy answered cheer- 
fully, and finally Schonberg got up. 

“Well, you did us to a turn,” he said frankly. 
“As for you, Porter, you—” he hesitated ; 
then— “‘you ought to come to Hammond!” 
he finished, evidently bestowing the highest 
praise he could think of. 

“Thanks,” answered Roy with a laugh, “but I 
was there last night and found it mighty cold.” 

“ If we ’d known it was you,” said Jim, “ we 
might have made it warmer for you.” 

“ That ’s just what I thought, and so I took 
particular pains not to tell anyone.” 

Ferry Hill assisted Hammond to launch her 
three boats. Hammond expressed her thanks. 
Each bade the other good-bye. Hammond 
rowed away. Then the formal politeness of 
the parting was suddenly marred by one of the 
ambassadors who had thus far scarcely spoken. 
He was a thin, scrawny youth and wore glasses. 
When the boats were a little way off shore and 
headed toward home he looked defiantly across 
at the group on the beach and shook his fist. 

“Just you wait until next year, you fresh 
kids !” he shouted. Schonberg told him to dry 
up and Jim splashed him with water, but he of 
the spectacles would not be stilled. “We ’Il 
show you next time,” he added venomously. 
Ferry Hill laughed; all save Post. Post blew 
a kiss. 

“ All right, dearest !”’ he called back. 

“Dearest” replied at some length, but his 
utterances were marred by Jim who promptly 
pulled him backward into the bottom of the boat. 
So Hammond, acknowledging defeat, took her 
departure, trailing her recovered war-craft 
dejectedly behind. 

Ferry Hill was in raptures all day long; 
and a week later when school had begun 
once more and the camp was only a memory, 
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Roy found himself a hero indeed. The return- 
ing students listened to the tale with wildest 
delight and Horace Burlen’s supremacy was a 
thing of the past. Only the veriest handful of 
loyal subjects remained about his fallen throne. 
Ferry Hill acknowledged a new leader, and his 
name was Roy Porter. 

Horace accepted his overthrow with apparent 
good grace, but that he was far from reconciled 
subsequent events proved. Roy took his 
honors coolly and modestly. A youth less well- 
balanced might have been badly spoiled. The 
younger boys followed Roy about and hung 
breathless on his lightest word. Quarrels and 
arguments were laid before him for adjustment 
and there were always one or more worshiping 
subjects at hand eager to run his errands. But 
Roy did his own errands and refused to be 
spoiled by the adulation of his friends. Horace’s 
overthrow, however, pleased him well. He had 
never forgotten nor forgiven that youth’s insult 
to his crimson sweater, and revenge was sweet. 


Meanwhile April passed into May and May 
ran swiftly toward June. Hammond came 
over and played the first of a series of three 
games on the diamond and won decisively by 
twelve runs to five. Neither Post nor Kirby 
proved effective in the pitcher’s box and the 
playing of the other members of the team was 
listless and slow. Ferry Hill made as many 
errors as runs and secured only four hits off of 
Rollins, the opposing pitcher ; who, by the way, 
proved to be the “Jim” of Roy’s midnight 
adventure. Chub was in despair. Mr. Cobb 
rated the players soundly after the game and 
threatened all sorts of dire punishments if they 
did n’t do better. Roy had one error to his 
credit, but aside from that had played a fairly 
good game. The second Hammond game 
was two weeks away and in the mean- 
while every effort was made to better the 
team. Practice became stiffer, and _ stiffer 
substitutes were tried in almost every position. 
Up to the last week of May there had been 
little to choose between Post and Kirby, but 
in the game with Highland Academy on the 
twenty-eighth of the month, Post showed such 
excellent form that it was decided to save him 


for the next Hammond contest. 
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Affairs on the river were meanwhile prom- 
ising far better. The first Four was rowing 
finely, Whitcomb at stroke, Hadden at 2, Bur- 
len at 3 and Gallup at bow. Otto Ferris had 
failed to get out of the second boat, where, with 
Fernald, Walker and Pearse he was daily mak- 
ing the first row its hardest to win out in the 
Practice races. 

On the track things were in poor shape. 
Hammond would not compete with Ferry Hill 
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lent sport with rod and fly, Wissick Creck 
especially yielding fine trout, principally for tie 
reason that it ran for several miles through 
private estates and had been carefully preserved 
for many years. The best pools were posted 
and once in a great while a case of poachin 


came up before the Principal, but as poaching 
was held to be a dire offence, punishable with 
expulsion, the fellows as a general thing con- 
tented themselves with such portions of the 





** SLOWLY HE HEADED AWAY IN THE DARKNESS.” 


in track and field games and so there was but 
little incentive for the latter school. Still, a 
handful of boys went in for running, hurdling, 
pole-vaulting, jumping and shot-putting in prep- 
aration for the preparatory school meet. 

Those boys who neither rowed, played base- 
ball nor performed on the track—and there 
were n’t many such—essayed golf or went fish- 
ing on the river or along one or the other of the 
two nearby streams. The streams were the 
more popular, though, for they afforded excel- 


stream as were opento the public. Of course, 
fishing on Sunday was strictly prohibited, but 
sometimes a boy would wander away from 
school for a Sunday afternoon walk with a fly- 
book in his pocket 
reposing under his clothes and making him 


and an unjointed rod 
quite stiff-kneed in one leg. Such things will 
happen in the best reguiated schools just as 
long as trout will rise to a fly and boys’ nature 
remains unchanged. 

Roy and Chub and Bacon and the others 
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making up the first nine had no time, however, 
in those days, for fishing, either legal or illegal. 
They were busy, very busy. And the nearer 
the second Hammond game approached, the 
busier they were. Mr. Cobb worked them 
right up to the eve of that important contest. 
If they lost it would not be for lack of hard 
practice. 

All Ferry Hill crossed the river in a blazing 
June sun, brown and white banners flying, to 
watch and cheer. Even the crew men post- 
poned rowing until after the game. It wasa 
hard-fought battle from first to last, in which 
the honors went to the pitchers. Hammond 
started with her second choice twirler, he giving 
place in the seventh inning to Jim Rollins. 
Ferry Hill used Post all through and he did n’t 
fail her. Neither side scored until the fifth, 
and then Ferry Hill got a man to second on 
an error, and scored him by making the first 
hit of the game, a two-bagger that placed Chub 
on second, where he stayed, while Roy flied 
out to center-field and brought the inning to a 
close. In the sixth an error by Bacon, at short, 
started things going for Hammond. Her first 
man up stole second. Her next batsman sac- 
rificed and sent him to third from where he 
scored on a long fly to the outfield which Pat- 
ten could n’t handle fast enough. Then noth- 
ing more happened until the eighth, when Bacon 
was hit by Rollins, stole second, went to third 
on a sacrifice and scored on a passed ball. 
Hammond failed to solve Post’s curves in their 
half of that inning, Ferry Hill had no better 
luck in the first of the ninth and Hammond, 
in the last half of the ninth, placed a man 
on first and then went out in one, two, three 
order. 

Ferry Hill had won, but she had won on 
errors largely, and the outlook for the deciding 
game, when Rollins would pitch all through, 
was far from bright. But at least Ferry Hill 
had rendered that third game necessary, and 
that was something to be thankful for. And 
the fact that she had played with vim and snap 
and had made but two errors was encouraging. 
Ferry Hill went home with banners still flying 
and her cheers echoing back from shore to 
shore. And Roy, because he had accepted 
every chance and had played a faultless game 


at first-base, found himself more of a hero than 
ever. 

More practice followed, interspersed with 
minor contests with neighboring schools. Ferry 
Hill seemed to have found her pace, for she 
disposed of three visiting nines in short order, 
and on the Saturday following the Hammond 
victory travelled down-river and won from 
Prentice Military Academy by the overwhelm- 
ing score of 16 to 2. Chub’s spirits had risen 
since the last Hammond game and it was his 
old self that tumbled upstairs from the Junior 
Dormitory the next morning before rising bell 
and snuggled into Roy’s cot. 

“Get over, you log,” he whispered, “ and 
give me some room.” 

“Room! You ’ve got the whole bed now! 
If Cobb sees you—” 

“Let him; who cares? Say, Roy, let ’s go 
fishing to-day. I feel just like it.” 

“And get found out and put on inner bounds? 
No; thanks!” 

“We won’t get found out, Roy, my boy. 
We'll just go for a walk this afternoon and 
take a couple of rods with us. I ‘ll borrow 
one for you. I’ve got flies to burn. We ’Il 
go to a place I know, a dandy hole; regular 
whales there! Come now, old man, what do 
you say?” 

“T say you ’re a silly chump to risk it.” 

“Tommy rot! Come along!” 

“T ‘ll go along, but I won’t fish.” 

“What a good little boy!” 

“That ’s all right, Chub, but I don’t want to 
go on bounds just when the Hammond game 
is coming along. It’s only a week, you know. 
You take my advice and be good.” 

“T can’t be good—to-day. I feel too kit- 
tenish,” added Chub with a gurgle of laughter. 
“There goes the bell. Will you come?” 
“Yes, but won’t fish.” 
“Oh, pshaw! Yes, you will. I'll borrow a 
rod for you anyhow.” 

And Chub slipped out of bed and scampered 
down-stairs again. 

At three o’clock two boys sauntered idly 
away from school in the direction of the river. 
One of them held himself rather stiffly and his 
side pocket bulged more than usual. But there 
was no one to notice these trivial things. Once 
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on the river bank they doubled back and struck 
inland toward the Silver Cove road, Chub lead- 
ing the way. 

“ Gee!” he said, ‘I ’ll be glad when I can 
take these poles out! They ’re mighty uncom- 
fortable.” 

“Did you bring two?” asked Roy. 

“Sure! When the way 
trout bite you ‘Il want to take a hand your- 
self. I borrowed Tom’s. Otto Ferris had 
to come nosing around and saw it, but he 
If he does I ’ll make him wish he 


you see those 


won’t tell. 
had n’t!”’ 

“He might tell Horace,” said Roy uneasily. 
“ If Horace thought he could get me into trou- 
ble he ’d do it mighty quick.” 

“Oh, he ’s a back-number,” answered Chub 
gayly. ‘‘ This way, over the fence and across 
the pasture ; it’s only about a quarter of a mile 
from here.” 

Soon they were treading their way along the 
bank of a fairly wide brook, pushing through 
alders and young willows. After a while Chub 
stopped and jointed his pole. 


“You ’re going to fish, are n’t you?” he’ 


asked. 

Roy shook his head. 

“No, especially since there ’s a chance that 
Ferris will tell Horace. I don’t want to get 
hung up for the Hammond game. You go 
ahead, if you ’ve got to, and I'll watch.” 

“ All right, if you won’t. What ’s that?” 

He started and turned, peering intently 
through the bushes. 

“Thought I heard someone,” he muttered. 

“Hope it was n’t Cobb or Buckman,” said 
Roy fervently. 

“Oh, they don’t spy,” answered Chub, se- 
lecting a grey fly from a pocket of the book 
that had swelled his pocket. ‘‘ Well, here goes 
for that nice black place over there where the 
little eddy is.” 

The line flashed in the air and fell softly into 


the shadowed water. After that Chub seemed 
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to forget Roy’s presence entirely. Roy leane 
back with hands clasped behind his head an 
watched ; that is, he watched for a while; the 
his eyelids closed and with the babble of th 
stream and the drowsy hum of insects for 
lullaby he went to sleep. 

When he awoke the shadows had lengthened 
perceptibly and Chub was not in sight. From 
the cramped condition of his neck and arm he 
judged that he had slept hard and long. He 
got to his feet and called softly. There was 
Evidently Chub had wandered 
Roy waited awhile, then, 


no answer. 
further along stream. 
as it was fast approaching supper time, he 
started home. As he reached the fence back 
of the athletic field Chub jumped into the road 
a few rods above and hurried toward him. 

“You ’re a great one,” called Roy. “I 
waited almost half an hour for you to come 
back there.” 

“1’m awfully sorry,” said Chub. 
could n’t get even a nibble there and so I 
thought I’d go on up-stream. You were having 
a lovely sleep and I hated to wake you. I 
tried two or three pools and found nothing do- 
Did n’t get even a bite all afternoon. And 
What did 


You see I 


ing. 
when I got back you were gone. 
you do with Tom’s pole?” 

“Tom’s pole?” echoed Roy blankly. 

“Yes, did you leave it there? I could n’t 
see it.” 

“Why, it was n’t there! At least, I don’t 
think it was. 
with you?” 

“Sure; I only had my own. 


Are you sure you did n’t take it 


That ’s funny. 
I ll go up in the 
If I can’t I'll 


It’s too late to go back now. 
morning and see if I can find it. 
have to buy him another one.” 
“T ’ll do the buying,” answered Roy. ‘You 
borrowed the old thing for me.” 
“Nonsense; it’s my funeral. You said you 
did n’t want it, and I insisted on getting it for 
you. Well, maybe I ’Il find it. Come on, 


we ‘ll have to hurry a bit.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY 


OF 


A FOREST. 


By FrepeEerRiIc E. CLEMENTs. 


THE process by which soils have been made 
and forests have sprung up to cover them 
may be seen to-day upon nearly every high 
mountain. We can not be perfectly sure that 
new soils and new forests are being made in 
every way just as they were a thousand or ten 
thousand years ago. Yet is no doubt 
that the process of to-day is like that of 
yesterday in every important respect. Heat 
and frost, wind, rain and sunshine, though 
ever varying, are as changeless as the nature 
of the rock-upon-which they act. The flowers 
and trees of our fields and woods are the same 
as those of a hundred centuries ago. Rocks 


there 





THE WALL OF THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, PIKE’S PEAK. 


These great precipices, 2,000 feet high, are breaking down rapidly in response to 


incessant freezing and thawing. 


are worn down to form soil, and Nature sows 
and tends the oldest of old-fashioned gardens 
just as she always did. If we carefully follow, 
then, the wearing away of some huge cliff or 


precipice, and the appearance of flowers and 
trees upon its crumbling fragments, we witness 
a process which, here and there, has been go- 
ing on for ages, and has produced all the 
These changes 
occur with extreme slowness. No human life 
is long enough to measure them all. The life- 
time of a Methuselah would be swallowed up 
in the lapse of time necessary for the change 
of granite cliffs into the floor of a forest. For- 
tunately, however, this process is a frequent 
one in rugged regions, such as the Rocky 
Mountains. In some places it has begun at 
times widely ‘separated : in others the changes 
have gone on at differ- 
ent rates. Asa result, 
one cliff will be found 
in an early stage of the 
process, another in a 
middle stage, a third in 
a later one, and so forth. 
One has only to find 
the different pieces, and 
to put them together in 
the right order. With 
a knowledge of Nature’s 
language, he can then 
read the story of the 


forests of the present time. 


forest. 

In the Pike’s Peak 
country, the rugged ca- 
hons, Williams, Engel- 
mann, Ute and 
the Bottomless Pit, and 
the towering summits 
of Rosa, Baldy, and 
Pike’s Peak in many 
places tell the begin- 
Tall cliffs and bold masses 
The action of 


Pass, 


ning of the story. 
of rock stand out everywhere. 
the weather has seamed and rent these in a 


thousand places. Heat, cold and frost cause 


896 
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tiny cracks to appear in the smooth surface. 
Rain and snow collect in these, and by their 
freezing make the cracks wider and deeper. 
With the passage of time, the cracks become 
clefts and crevices. The face of the cliff is 
broken into thousands of irregular surfaces of 
all sizes and shapes. Along the lines of the 
deeper clefts the rock splits easily, freeing 
angled fragments which slip and fall to the base 
of the cliff. In falling, these loosen and often 
carry with them the rocks that lie in their path. 
Occasionally, the entire side of a cliff is split 
off and crashes down the mountain slope, 
crushing and grinding to powder the rocks that 
lie in its way. 

Rocks weathered 
action of sun, wind and rain. 
act with the utmost slowness upon granite. 


are also by the gentle 


These forces 


They make numberless invisible cracks, which 
loosen the particles of the rock and cause the 
latter to crumble into fine dust. This action 
can not be followed by the eye, but evidences 
of it are seen in the fine powder which accumu- 
lates in the clefts. It takes place with extreme 
slowness and would seem to be of no impor- 





The latter, 
growing upon the hardest granite, cause the surface 
to crumble to fine dust 


Surface of an overhanging ledge covered with lichens 


tance whatever. 
ables the pioneer plants to secure a foothold. 
The tiny cracks with the aid of their pinch of 
soil catch and hold the rain that runs off from 
No plant with roots can 


Yet it is this process that en- 


the hard surface. 
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make its home on the rock as yet, for the pow- 
der in the rock-cracks is a soil in name only. 


The minute water-plants, or alge, so often 
seen on the north and east sides of tree trunks 





Cliff ferns growing in cracks of the rock, where they make 
soil and hasten disintegration 


as a coat of green, are able to make their 
home here. They are carried by the wind from 
trees to rocks, and blown about over the latter. 
Lodging in the tiny crevices, they grow and 
increase in number when moisture is present. 

Certain colorless plants, or fungi, such as the 
bacteria, moulds, grain-rusts, toadstools, etc., 
which live upon plants or animals or upon food 
made by them, have found that they can easily 
steal food from the green cells growing on the 
rock. Such fungi are called lichens. The 
spores of lichens are carried everywhere by the 
wind, but they break their walls and grow only 
where they find moisture. If green cells are 
present, the threads arising from the spores 
weave about them, drawing food from them 
and finally enclosing them entirely. The green 
cells are now kept constantly moist by the 
lichen threads, and consequently grow and in- 
crease in number rapidly. The lichen thus 
obtains more and more food, quickly fills the 
tiny cleft, and begins to spread over the smooth 
surface of the rock. Before long, the latter is 
entirely covered with the gray, yellow and 
brown crusts of the different kinds. At first 
thought, the lichen crust seems to protect the 
rock from further weathering. It really pro- 
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motes the latter, by increasing the amount of 
water in the cracks, and hence the crumbling 





Talus, or *‘ gravel slide” of 
rounded pebbles, formed by 
the crumbling of cliffs 
and boulders. 


Rock field, or talus, of angular 
rocks split off from over- 
hanging cliffs by frost 
and ice. 


effect of heat and cold. Lichens also form an 
acid which acts upon the rock surface and 
hastens the process which causes it to crumble. 


After many years, the oldest parts of the crust 





Evening primroses, the pioneers on gravel slides. Held firmly by deep roots, they 
prevent the slipping of the gravel, and make possible the entrance 


of other plants. 


itself begin to decay, and mix with the rock 
dust to form an extremely thin layer of soil. 
Upon the soil formed by the crust lichens 
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appear larger leaf-like forms which carry on 
the same action, but more rapidly. They in- 
crease the splitting effect due to water, and 
hasten the formation of soil, which accumulates 
to greater depths in the widening clefts. This 
finally becomes deep enough for the growth of 
mosses, which soon fill the cracks with a soil 
sufficiently deep for the entrance of the smallest 
herbs, especially the rock ferns. From this 
point, the breaking up of the cliffs and rocks 
goes on with comparative rapidity, converting 
them into a slipping, rolling mass of pebbles, 
which form the first soil in the usual sense of 
the word. 

A steep mass of large, sharp-angled rocks 
usually lies at the base of the cliffs of hardest 
granite, which weather with great reluctance. 
The cliffs composed of soft rock stand among 
slopes of rolling pebbles formed by the decom- 
posing rocks. Such slopes are called gravel 
slides, because of the readiness with which the 
pebbles slip and roll, especially under one’s 
feet. The newest gravel slides are entirely 
without plants of any kind, except for the 
lichens that. may still cling to the pebbles. 
The leaf-like lichens soon begin ta creep down 
over the gravel from the rocks upon which 
they grow. These serve to hold the pebbles 
and to bind them together by filling the spaces 


Large tufts of mountain 
antse follow the evening 
primrose and bind the 
sliding pebbles still 
more firmly. 


with finer particles. The seeds of many flower- 


ing plants are blown into gravel slides and 
lodge between the pebbles. The heat and 
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dryness-at the surface are so great; however, 


Of 


those that do, some seedlings die before they 


that few of these are able to germinate. 


can reach the water deep in the soil, and some 





Daisies and grasses next invade the conquered slopes. 


are buried by the slipping gravel. The few 
that succeed are able to grow long tap roots 
which reach down to the moist layer of gravel, 
and usually form rosettes or mats of leaves 
which keep the gravel from slipping. The 
leaves are also protected against dryness by a 
hairy coat or other covering. The pioneers 
appear singly, scattered here and there over 
the slide. Year by year as their seeds drop 
around them, new plants spring up, forming a 
family about the original plant. These families 
hold firmly the pebbles of their homes, and at 
the end of each year enrich the soil by the 
One of the 
most interesting of these pioneer plants is the 


decay of leaves and cther parts. 


evening primrose, which prefers the steepest 
slopes. It holds its place stubbornly by means 
of roots which are often two or three feet long. 
It is stemless, the leaves forming a rosette at 
The 


three or four inches across, and bloom at night 


the surface of the ground. flowers are 
in order to avoid the heat of the daytime. 
The pioneers of gravel slides slowly increase 
the amount of water and food in the soil, in 
addition to their binding action the 
pebbles. This tall- 
stemmed plants to secure a foothold in the 
Bluebells, mountain phlox, daisies, 


upon 
makes it possible for 
gravel. 
goldenrods and asters grow rapidly in num- 
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They take more and more room, and 
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ber. 
the pioneers give way before them just as 
pioneers have always fled before civilization. 
In a score of years or less, the evening prim- 
roses, skullcaps and golden stars have all dis- 
appeared, and the new-comers are in full 
possession. ‘The of the slipping 
gravel is nearly complete, though here and 
there are bare places still to be invaded. The 
plants of this stage carry forward the task of 


conquest 


enriching the soil, the pebbles are buried more 
and more in the finer material, and the gravel 
changes from yellow to brown. Beside daisy 
and goldenrod soon appear a few grasses, the 
forerunners of a horde of new-comers. These 
come in more thickly, and spread out from 
the vantage points already won. ‘They possess 
a great advantage in the way that their stems 
can undermine other plants, and in the stub- 
bornness with which they hold ground once 
gained. The grasses never wholly replace the 
other flowers, but the number of the latter is 
greatly lessened. They are dotted singly or 
in small groups here and there, like scattered 
figures in a carpet of green. 

The grassy covering lasts for many years, 
but after a while dwarf shrubs and bushes ap- 
pear init singly or in clusters. Grasses are 
easily able to hold their own against other 
herbs, which meet them on nearly equal terms 





Slowly, but inexorably, dwarf oaks, cherries, and snow-bushes 
invade the grassland, and change it into a thicket 


from year to year. Bushes and shrubs have a 
decided advantage over them, however, in be- 
ing able to begin growth each year at the 
place where they stopped the year before. 
Grasses must die down every autumn, and be- 
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The thickets give way before the pines, which make a 
park-like forest. 


gin anew the following spring. The shrubs 
grow taller and broader each year, shading the 
grasses beneath them. and taking the sunshine 
that these need. As new shrubs spring up 
around the original invaders, the grasses die 
out in turn until they are found only in the 
sunny places between the different clumps. 
Often shrubs and bushes grow into a dense 
thicket, in which the shade is too deep for the 
original grasses. A few shade-loving forms 
occur, but these are all new-comers, dependent 
upon the thicket. The latter consists of oaks, 
choke-cherries and snow-bushes, none of which 
ever become trees. The shrubs work a greater 
change in the soil than any of the plants that 
precede them. Their roots penetrate it more 
deeply, producing more or less change. The 
soil is kept moist in consequence of the shade, 
and it is enriched every year by the fall of 
leaves and the decay of twigs. Though not 
as deep, the soil has become that of a forest. 

Because of their shade, rich soil, and pro- 
tection, thickets are excellent places for the 
germination of the seeds of trees, and for the 
growth of the seedlings. Pine and spruce 
seeds, scattered by wind or squirrels, or by the 
rolling cones, find the best conditions in the 
open thickets of dwarf oaks. 
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The pines appear first and are not joined by 
the spruces until long afterward. New trees 
spring up from seeds brought in year after 
year. The number increases slowly until the 
first comers are old enough to produce cones. 
After this the seedlings appear more and more 
rapidly, and it is but a matter of time until a 
pine forest is established. The thicket persists 
for a long time, since the pines grow slowly. 
When the latter finally overtop them, the 
shrubs begin to disappear from the places most 
deeply shaded, and, with the spread of the 
pines, they are found only in open, sunny 
places here and there among the trees. 

The pines grow readily in the driest and 
poorest of soils. The young saplings often 
form open thickets in the wind-swept pits of 
gravel, called blow-outs. Accordingly, pine 





Forests less than 150 years old usually show a dense under- 
growth of flowering maple, ninebark, daisies, colum- 
bines, harebells, and other blossoms. 
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forests usually cover high rocky ridges, and 
slopes of gravel, especially those that look to- 


ward the south and southwest. They form 
beautiful parks in which the sunny spots are 
carpeted with grass, and the shade beneath the 
trees with brown needles. Flowers are rare, 
because the open spaces are already well oc- 
cupied by grasses, and because shade plants 
have not yet found their way in. A forest of 
pines may reach an age of several hundred 
years, but it usually begins to grow old long 
before. As the trees grow larger and new 
ones spring up, the shade becomes greater, 
and it grows more and more difficult for the 
young trees to obtain sufficient sunshine. At 
the same time, the soil becomes deeper and 
richer, and the amount of moisture in it in- 
creases. These are conditions which are less 
favorable to the pines, and more favorable to 
their relatives the spruces. 

An occasional spruce may appear early 
among the pioneers of the pine forest, and 
serve as a center about which seedlings spring 
up here and there. Commonly, the spruces 
enter much later, after the well-established 
pines have changed the conditions of light and 
soil. The spruce seedlings have the great ad- 
vantage of growing readily in the shade, while 
the young pines thrive only in the sunshine. 
As the shade becomes more uniform, the 
spruces increase more rapidly than the pines. 
Although they live upon an equality for some 
time, the spruces sooner or later obtain the 
upper hand in the competition. The pines 
drop out one by one, but never wholly disap- 
pear, single trees persisting here and there in 
the spruce forest. 

In its youth, the spruce forest offers an in- 
viting home to flowering plants, both shrubs and 
herbs. The soil is moist and rich, consisting 
in large part of decaying leaves and twigs. The 
shade, though nearly uniform, is not dense, and 
flecks of sunshine appear everywhere in it. The 
light is not strong enough to produce a tangled 
undergrowth, but a well-developed growth is 
found everywhere except in the most shaded 
spots. The layer of shrubs and bushes con- 
sists largely of the mountain maple, rose and 
ninebark, among which are scattered birches, 
gooseberries, raspberries and viburnums. In 
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spring the ground is carpeted with strawberries. 
Along the brooks white and yellow violets are 
common, and orchids are scattered here and 
there. In the summer flowers are abundant, 
gentians, bluebells, goldenrods, daisies, colum- 
bine and painted cups vying with each other 





The mature forest of 150 to 300 years is so dense that ail 


undergrowth has disappeared. The moist ground 
is covered with mosses, lichens and toadstools 


in giving color to the mass of green. In 
the shadier places, low ferns abound, while the 
moist soil of the shadiest nooks is clothed 
with mosses and lichens. 

As the forest grows older, the shrubs are the 
first plants to disappear because of the increas- 
ing shade. They are followed after a few years, 
first by the taller herbs and then by the others, 
until only those flowers that require little light 
are left. Even these persist only in more open 
spots, and finally disappear as the shade be- 
comes uniformly dense. A mature forest, two 
hundred years old or more, rarely allows even 
a stray sunbeam to pass, and beneath it is 
twilight at noonday. A few evergreen pirolas 
blossom in scattered groups. Clusters of the 
coral root are found frequently in bloom, but 
this is a leafless orchid that requires little or no 
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light. The ground is covered with a dense 
layer of brown spruce needles, which furnish a 
home for toadstools and cup-fungi, and in the 
moister places, for lichens and mosses. The 
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and pentstemons. Such a forest offers good 
conditions for the growth of young spruces, 
and the latter are found springing up here and 


there. The shade of the aspens protects them 





The aspen forest serves as a “nurse” for the young spruce trees. For many years, aspens and spruces grow side by 
side in a mixed forest. 


forest has now reached its final stage. It may 
still persist in this form fer several hundreds of 
years. Indeed, if it is not removed by an 
accident, it is difficult to set a limit to its age. 
In any event, a forest can rarely live a thou- 
sand years, owing to the great weight of the 
tree tops and the fact that decay is constantly 
weakening the trunks. 

The life of nearly all forests is cut short by 
fire or by the hand of the lumberman. When 
a spruce forest is entirely destroyed by fire, 
young spruces do not at once spring up and 
cover the burned area. The _ seed-bearing 
cones have been burned, and the spores and 
seeds of other plants which are readily carried 
by the wind find their way in first. The task 
of preparing for the forest is begun again, but 
this time it is to be a shorter one. The first 
year after the fire, mosses and often tiny flower- 
ing plants appear. These are replaced by the 
fireweed, and other flowers whose seeds are 
provided with hairs so that they reach such 
places quickly. These are soon joined by rasp- 
berries, roses and other bushes. Among these 
the young seedlings of aspens appear in a very 
few years. The latter grow rapidly and ina 
score of years form a low sunny forest. An 
aspen forest makes a brilliant contrast with the 
dark green forests of spruce. 

Tall, waving grasses are everywhere, though 
they are much less conspicuous than the daisies, 
geraniums, mariposa lilies, gentians, yarrow, 





until they are well-grown and begin to over- 
top the former. For a while, the two grow 
side by side, forming a mixed forest, part aspen 
and partspruce. As the spruces become more 
numerous, and taller, they place the aspens at 
a disadvantage by shading them. The latter 





The aspens slowly disappear before the long-lived spruces, 
and a spruce forest again occupies the original home. 
struggle under the further handicap of being 
short-lived, and they rapidly vanish. The in- 
creasing shade causes a large number of the 
flowers of the undergrowth to disappear, though 
some persist and become dwellers in the spruce 
woods which finally come back in almost the 
exact form of the original forest, with an aspen 
here and there to recall the story of its growth. 
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FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN. 





By AGNES McCLELLAND DAULTON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SUE’S REBELLION. 


Miss Hope was quite right. The quietest 
of the Owls and the gayest of the Doves 
flocked to the Minnehahas and jolly times 
were the order of the day in Number 21. 

So delightful were their regular meetings, and 
lavish the hospitality—for Virginia’s purse was 
always open, and Sue, for her share, an adept 
at making something out of nothing—and so 
much fun was crowded into legitimate hours 
for pleasures that as yet there had been no 
temptation to break rules. 

Much to the astonishment of Miss Thaw, Sue, 
inspired by the delights of companionship and 
the open admiration of the girls, worked like 
mad during study periods and was fast making 
a place for herself among the leaders of her 
class. 

She was justly proud that she was the only 
one chosen for the recital among the new girls, 
and wrote happy letters home of Miss Gribble’s 
praise and of her own joy in her work—indeed, 
life in 21 was so delightful that the days 
tripped over each other’s heels and it was the 
middle of December before a sudden halt was 
called and Sue found she was far from the “ per- 
fectly changed girl” of which she had written 
her mother. 

One morning at breakfast Miss Hope made 
an announcement that fell like lightning out 
of a clear sky ; this was that after careful con- 
sideration the faculty had decided that no girl, 
with the exception of those upon the list that 
could be seen on the office desk, was to be al- 
lowed to leave the grounds unaccompanied by 
a chaperon. 

The girls were fairly aghast, for one of the 
most cherished privileges was that of going 
alone, or with three or four girls, into the village 
on little shopping excursions, and, just why this 
decision should fall upon their innocent heads 





as Christmas was nearing and frequent errands 
were necessary, they could not understand. 

It was an excited bevy of girls who crowded 
about the list upon the office desk, though there 
were three to wham the reason of the new rule 
was no secret and who had stolen away to Num- 
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“*SUE WAS NEVER SO FRIGHTENED IN HER LIFE.” 
(SEE PAGE 906.) 
ber 14:to talk it over and discover how they 
could best evade it. 
“If we had been caught by anybody except 
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Miss Thaw!” groaned Nan to Enid and Maze. 


“ You should have heard Miss Hope talk to me 


If I had n't 


ecuy 


ure 
St fae 


after you two girls were excused ! 
been such a_ hardened 

sinner, perhaps I should — 
have cried, for one can’t 

help liking Prexy, she’s 

so straight. I wonder 

who will be on that list.” 

Sue’s name was n’t on 
the list, she saw that at a | 
glance, but when a second 
showed her not only Vir- 
ginia but Martha Cutting 
among the favored few, 
her blood boiled and she 
stormed up the stairs in 
spite of Miss Sargent’s 
“gently, Sue,” or the 
soothing touch of the lov- 
ing hand upon her arm 
as she flew by. 

“It is horrid,” Sue 
raged to. Virginia after 
class. “I haven’t done a 
single thing and here I am 
disgraced and _ classed 
with Nan Dempcy and 
that set. I ’ll show that 
old Thaw! I will never 
go out of this house one 
step with fer. You see 
if I do!” 

“T’m so sorry,” began 
Virginia, “but I can’t 
help it, Sue—” 

“T don’t think you are 
very anxious to help it,” 
snapped Sue. “ You can 
be with Martha all you 
want now, you are always 
with her lately, anyway.” 

“Why, it is because 
we have French in the 
same class and the same hour in Latin. 
don’t think, Sue—” 

“ That you wish you had Martha Cutting for 
a room-mate? Yes, I do. Enid Fenno said 








You 


she heard you say to Martha one day that my 
noise fairly made your head ache—” 
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‘** THERE, THERE, DEAR,’ SAID VIRGINIA. 


TO SUSAN. [Aue., 


* And you believed it ?” demanded Virginia, 
standing very straight and dignified. 
But at this moment there was a 


Wins a agmbnat 246. 
(ea ‘ahr’ i ay 


quick 






‘ PERHAPS IT WILL COME OUT ALL RIGHT.” 
(SEE PAGE 908.) 


knock at the door and Emma Wills put her 
head in. 
“ Come on, Sue, we ’ve got to go for our walk 
now and Miss Thaw is to chaperon us.” 
“Well, she won’t chaperon me!” 
Sue, jumping up excitedly, and in spite of 


cried 
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Virginia's cry of entreaty she dashed out of the 
room and up the stairway to the room of little 
Dolly Bates, who set up a shout of glee at sight 
of her. 

‘Oh, Sue, did you come to tell me a story,” 
she cried, for Sue was in the habit of entertain- 
ing the little girls with tales of the good times 
at Cherryfair. 

“Yes, if you hurry up, Dolly,” replied Sue. 
“Come quick, chickabiddy !” 

It was upon this peaceful scene Miss Vashti 
Thaw looked some moments later, but Miss 
Thaw was not in the least impressed by the 
pretty picture, nor by Sue’s absorption in the 
tale she was telling. The flush on her cheeks, 
the nervous tilt of her rocking-chair proclaimed, 
in spite of the calm flow of her words, that she 
was entirely aware of Miss Thaw’s presence. 

“ Miss Roberts, we are waiting for you,” 
broke in Miss Thaw’s icy voice. “ Oblige me 
by coming at once.” 

But Sué rocked on only pausing long enough 
to say in a high, shaking voice: 

“T don’t care for a walk to-day, Miss Thaw. 
I am not going.” 

“ Nonsense!” and Miss ‘Thaw was plainly 
angry, her nose flattening and her eyes winking 
rapidly back of her glasses. “ Put Dolly down 
instantly and come with me. I shall report you,” 
the blue eyes were steely now. “You are the 
most ill-bred, insubordinate girl in the school.” 

“And you are the most hateful teacher,” 
blazed Sue, her face growing white. “ Itis your 
fault my name is not on the list, for Miss Hope 
knows I ’m trying to be good, but you—” 

Before she could utter another word Miss 
Thaw had sailed majestically from the room. 
The little girl frightened by the unwonted scene 
clung trembling and teary to Sue, but now that 
her wrath had swept away, leaving her weak 
and shaken, she put Dolly gently aside and 
went back to her own room. 

To Sue’s amazement, nothing was said to her 
of her disobedience and impertinence that day 
nor the next. She felt ashamed enough of her 
revolt by this time and except for that one word 
“ill-bred” would have willingly asked Miss 
Thaw’s pardon. 

The coldness between Virginia and herself 
hurt her more than she would have cared to 
VoL. XXXIII.—114. 
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confess. Since the night she ran away from 
Miss Thaw’s summons Virginia was distant and 
silent ; that Sue could believe Enid Fenno rather 
than her best friend had hurt Virginia deeply, 
and here, as always, she found it hard to for- 
give, and so went about stately and still and left 
Sue to her own devices. 

It was the third night after their quarrel and 
they had sat studying in silence all the evening. 
Virginia had paid no heed to Sue’s frequent 
sighs and Sue none to the wan little face that 
leaned so wearily over the book, though she 
knew Virginia was suffering from one of her 
nervous headaches. The nine-forty-five bell had 
rung and the monitor was on duty, when Vir- 
ginia was surprised to see Sue deliberately get 
into her dark wrapper and put on her moc- 
casins and then stand by the door as if listening. 
Virginia understood then that Sue was waiting 
for a signal and that she evidently intended 
going on some forbidden pleasure. 

Virginia closed her eyes and resolutely 
turned her face away from the tense, listening 
figure at the door. How her conscience nagged 
her, and how her better self rebelled! One 
kind word she knew would bring Sue back to 
her repentant and ashamed, would turn her 
back into the tender, loving Sue for whom her 
own heart was longing. But Martha Cutting 
had done her work well. Those walks to and 
from class, the little excursions to town, and the 
closer friendship since they were both on the 
favored list had all been used by Martha and used 
to their uttermost. She was too wise and clever a 
girl to say anything openly against Sue, but 
drop by drop she distilled her poison into Vir- 
ginia’s proud heart until without realizing it 
Virginia had withdrawn her sympathy. Her 
heart beat so she felt Sue must hear it, but she 
folded her lips in a straight line, clasped her 
hands dumbly in her lap and felt rather than 
heard Sue give answer to the low pur-r-r-t at 
the door and then she knew she was alone. 

As Sue danced down the long hall she said 
to herself she had never been so happy in her 
life, at last she was free, free from that haughty 
little figure that had been saying all sorts of hard 
things to her by its silence. She was shocking 
Virginia, spiting Miss Thaw and. Miss Hope, 
she was showing Nan Dempcy and Enid Fenno 
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she was as brave and gay as they were and she 
scampered away to where Maze Wood waited for 
her, chuckling with joy—if a certain undefined 
pain lay deep in her heart she crushed it back. 
She was free ! 

“You are a mighty lucky girl to get an in- 
vitation, Sue,” Maze assured her as they crept 
along in the dark. “ Only a few of the Screech 
Owls are to be there and you are the only girl 
outside. But Nancy Jancy said that a girl that 
was brave enough to face down old Thaw was 
a girl she wanted to honor. So really, Sue, this 
feast is a little tribute to you.” 

Sue tried to swagger, but she could n’t help 
feeling a wave of shame sweep over her that she 
had been bad enough to merit Nan Dempcy’s 
praise. 

“We are going to have a high old time,” 
Maze wenton. “Nan got a big box from home 
with cake and pickles and things and we are 
going to cook wienies over the gas—don’t you 
adore wienerwurst ?—and make fudge on Nan’s 
alcohol lamp, and is n’t this bully, she got her 
brother to send her a box of cigarettes. Did 
you ever smoke one?” 

“Tobacco ones ?” gasped Sue. 

“ What other kind are there, silly ?” 

“ Why—why, father got Davie some cubeb 
cigarettes for a cold. I’d die before I ’d touch 
one of the other kind, why—why, it ’s wicked!” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Maze hastily, seeing 
she had gone too far. “You don’t have to 
smoke them—I never did either. Enid tried 
once and got deathly sick, but Nan says it’s 
lots of fun, if you know how. But, anyway, 
we are going to have a jolly time to spite Miss 
Thaw, she and that Cutting girl are as thick as 
hops. Thank goodness, the door is unlocked!” 

Through the skylight the moonbeams filtered, 
turning the bare old gymnasium into a sort of 
dreamy fairyland, the little stage with its scenery 
and drapings, the gallery that ran around three 
sides of the great room, the swinging ropes and 
horizontal bars, even the chest weights and In- 
dian clubs seemed turned to silvet and had lost 
all their prosaic, work-a-day look. 

“You know,” whispered Maze, “the door to 
the gallery is always locked but we can lift one of 
the ladders and rest it against the gallery rail- 
ing and then shin up. It will be lots of fun.” 
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Just where the fun was Maze failed to make 
plain as the two girls tugged and strained at the 
heavy iron-bound ladder, but little by little they 
raised it until it stood upright and then began 
to let it slowly fall toward the gallery railing. 

“Careful now,” whispered Sue, breathlessly, 
“ Lift her up there, let her down easy!” 

But alas, alas—* the best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men gang aft a-gley”—she stood, she 
rocked, she swayed and then missing the 
railing, with one mighty plunge the ladder fell 
forward with a crash that reached every 
waking or sleeping ear in Hope Hall! 

Stunned and shaken by the awful noise and 
their terrific effort the girls stood for one mo- 
ment clinging to each other, their eyes staring, 
their breath coming in gasps, their bodies rigid 
in expectant fear and then Maze Wood dashed 
away toward the one avenue of escape, the 
linen closet, and Sue was left alone. 

She heard the door bang and the key turn in 
the lock, for Maze well knew the teachers would 
come down the front hall, and if the door was 
locked behind her, she could hide in the closet 
until they had passed, and then rush up the side 
stairs to 14. That Sue would be caught like a 
rat in a trap neither troubled nor alarmed her, 
for as she explained a few moments later to the 
breathless, laughing girls in number 14, “ Sue’s 
game and she ’Il never tell.” 

As for Sue, she was never so frightened in 
her life, she could hear footsteps coming down 
the front hall, then the murmur of voices, and 
it seemed to her as if they were the footsteps 
and the voices of a regiment. She could hear 
her own heart beating and the solemn tic-tock 
of the big electric clock above the door, then 
driven by her desperate strait and her over- 
whelming fright she suddenly bounded toward 
the stage and falling on her knees crept behind 
the curtain that was draped about it. Here it 
was close and dusty, she could scarcely move 
without striking some of the timbers that up- 
held the platform, or knocking over the chairs 
and boxes that had been thrust under the cur- 
tain to get them out of sight. Fairly holding 
her breath and crouching there in the dust and 
darkness the time seemed endless before the 
door of the gymnasium opened and Miss Hope’s 
voice, firm, and showing little excitement, said : 
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“ The noise certainly came from this direction, 
but it seems deserted enough now.” 

After her trailed the teachers and Sue from 
her peep-hole could see them, in wrappers 
and dressing gowns, each with her candle as 
they went from locker to locker, looking behind 
screens and investigating corners. It was Miss 
Thaw who raised the curtain that draped the 
stage platform. It was Miss Thaw who threw 
the light of her candle upon the dusty, di- 
sheveled little figure, with its tousled black curls 
and frightened eyes. and it was Miss Thaw who 
said coldly : 

“You need look no farther, ladies; here is 
the culprit, and I am not at all surprised.” 

Never in Sue’s short life had she felt so 
ashamed, so humiliated, as when upon her 
hands and knees, she crept out of her dusty 
retreat and stood before her teachers. The 
amazed yet quizzical glance of Miss Hope, the 
sneering smile of Miss Thaw were hard to bear; 
but it was the shocked expression upon Miss 
Sargent’s kind face, the tears in Miss Gribble’s 
eyes that cut her to the heart. 

Ata word from Miss Hope, Miss Gribble 
put her arm around the shrinking, trembling 
girl that stood before them, and led her away. 
At the door of 21 Miss Gribble kissed her ten- 
derly and said : 

“Go in, my dear, and try to sleep, and re- 
member I love you dearly.” At the kind words 
Sue clung to her for a moment in silence and 
then slipped into her own room. 

Virginia at Sue’s entrance sat up in bed as if 
about to speak, but when Sue, too miserable to 
look at her, turned her back, she lay down again 
and made no sign, though Sue tossed wide 
awake all night. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A VAGRANT REPENTANCE. 


With the first tap of the breakfast bell Maze 
Wood without ceremony opened the door of 
21 and thrusting in a laughing face said in a 
shrill whisper : 

“ How are you, Sue, old girl? Still alive I 
hope.” 

Sue had been sitting at the window since 
daybreak trying to settle her mind on her 
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Latin. Her pale, anxious face and the dark 
circles under Ler eyes told of her sleepless 
night, and now without lifting her eyes from 
her book she replied dully : 

“T ’m still intact, with no thanks to you.” 

“Pooh, don’t be huffy,” protested Maze, 
chuckling. “All’s fair in love and war and 
you did n’t expect a Screech Owl would be 
such a duffer as to stay there and get caught, 
did you?” 

“1 don’t know anything about the Screech 
Owls, but a Minnehaha would scorn to get a 
girl into a scrape and then lock the door on 
her. But it ’s all right, I was an idiot to go in 
the first place and my head aches too bad to 
continue this discussion.” 

“Oh, I see,” jeered Maze. “It’s a case of 
take thy beak from out my heart and take thy 
form from off my door!” 

Virginia, who had been pinning her stock be- 
fore the mirror, turned with a look of contempt 
at this and said quietly : 

“ Excuse me, but I don’t think Sue is well 
enough to be troubled this morning. You can 
see by her face that she is suffering. Won't 
you have a dose of seltzer, Sue dear, and let 
me call Nurse Cheeseman ?” 

“Humph, you don’t say,” sneered Maze. 
“Well, I have heard that Nurse Cheeseman 
gives pills for chilblains and broken noses, so 
perhaps she will have some suited to a Thaw 
panic,” and with this last thrust she was gone. 

But, at the first word of Virginia’s question in 
the old loving tone, impetuous Sue’s arms had 
gone out, and now sobbing and repentant she 
laid her head on Virginia’s shoulder and poured 
out the whole story. As Virginia listened her 
heart sank lower and lower, for she knew with 
the exception of Miss Sargent and Miss Gribble 
the teachers felt that Sue’s fascination, not only 
for the Minnehahas, but for the little girls, as 
well, was dangerous, coupled as it was, with 
her impetuosity and her lack of discipline. 

Martha Cutting’s scholarship did not fail 
to attract such a teacher as Miss Thaw, and 
Martha, having found her way into her teacher's 
heart through her excellent work, cultivated her 
favor by a dozen little arts, for in delicate atten- 
tions and subtle flatteries Martha was an adept. 
Knowing that Miss Thaw thoroughly distrusted 
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Sue Roberts, Sue, her one rival with Virginia 
and Miss Gribble, she was careful that Miss 
Thaw should be kept fully informed of all Sue’s 
peccadilloes. 

Not that Martha had ever stopped to analyze 
her feeling toward Sue Roberts—she had laid 
no deep plans nor dark schemes, she was just 
drifting as many another girl, drifting with the 
current, a current made of her vanity, her jeal- 
ousy and her great longing to be Virginia’s best 
friend. She knew that while Sue was at Hope 
Hall she could not expect to win the prize in vo- 
cal music, and so must miss her trip to Europe, 
nor could she hope to be Virginia’s room-mate, 
and with Sue out of the way these things so 
much coveted would be hers. 

“QO Virginia,” groaned Sue, “if I had n't 
been rude to Miss Thaw that day and had gone 
with the girls I never would have gotten into 
this. But I knew when I looked into her eyes 
last night she had never forgiven me for calling 
her the hatefulest teacher in Hope Hall and I 
was ashamed of that and I would have liked to 
beg her pardon, but she would never believe 
that now, and just think I was playing the cow- 
ard. But I was so furious when she called me 
ill-bred and I knew how ashamed father and 
mother would have been of me that minute. 
‘Oh, what a fool I looked last night when I 
crept out before them all—but oh, but oh, 
what hurt me worst was Miss Sargent and Miss 
Gribble—they have just begged me to be good 
and behave like other girls, and not be so noisy 
and slangy—and there is Masie and father— 
poor, poor father! Oh, Virginia, I can’t bear it.” 

“There, there, dear,” said Virginia. “ Per- 
haps it will come out all right.” 

“T did n’t care a flip about going up there 
last night, Virginia, I don’t like those girls a 
bit... but you... you... seemed so 
sort of far away and I got desperate—” 

“Don’t, Sue, don’t! I can’t bear that,” 
moaned Virginia. “ It was all my silly pride ; 
I could n’t forgive you for believing I would 
talk against you to Martha and I just would n’t 
speak first.” 

“T did n’t believe it . . not really, Virginia, 
but I was so angry I had to hurt some- 
body back and you were nearest. Please for- 


give me—oh, say that you will forgive me!” 
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“ Forgive you, dear old Sue, there is nothing 
to forgive. You just said it on the spur of the 
moment and I sulked and brooded over it for 
three days. Your poor head will be much 
worse if you cry so, Sue. Let me go for Nurse 
Cheeseman and she will cuddle you all up and 
bring you your breakfast and you will feel 
better.” 

“ But promise me, Virginia,” begged Sue, 
“not one word to anybody about Maze Wood 
or Number 14. I could n’t endure they should 
think I betrayed them. I could stand anything 
better than that.” 

“T ’ll promise, if you will lie down and be 
quiet. Here is the cologne and the smelling 
salts; please come, Sue!” So by dint of coax- 
ing and soothing Virginia left a more cheerful 
girl under dumpy little Mrs. Cheeseman’s care 
when she went down to breakfast. 

It was ten o’clock when Sue opened her eyes 
after her long nap; Virginia had gone to class 
and Nurse sat darning at the window. The 
heavy weight fell on Sue’s heart again as she 
caught sight of the squat little figure, and sigh- 
ing she turned wearily and closed her eyes. 

“Are you awake now, Miss Roberts?” in- 
“ How is your head?” 

It is too bad you 


quired Nurse. 

“ Much better, thank you. 
had to sit up here so long.” 

“Oh, that is a part of my work, you know. 
Miss Hope sent up word that as soon as you 
were awake I was to help you dress and send 
you down to the office. I hope you have n't 
been up to any pranks, honey.” 

“Qh dear,” sighed Sue. “Yes, I have, 
Nursie, but it ’s no use being a coward, so I ’ll 
get up and get it over with, since it ’s got to 
come.” 

A few moments later, still weak and dizzy, 
but carefully dressed, her big bows waving, her 
face set in a pale smile and trying her bravest 
to look as jaunty as usual, she tripped down the 
stairway and knocked at the office door. 

To her surprise there was no one in the office 
but Miss Hope and the unexpectedness of it 
almost dashed her courage. She did n’t know 
quite what she had expected to see, all the fac- 
ulty in a circle surely, and if they had been 
cloaked and masked, with Miss Thaw posing as 
a headsman, after the manner of the pictures of 
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the inquisition, she would not have been so ab- 
solutely overwhelmed as she was at the sight of 
that quiet little figure at the desk. 

«* Come, Susan, and tell me all about it,” that 
was what Miss Hope said, not lovingly, nor 
tenderly, as Miss Sargent would have spoken, 
but strongly, sincerely, as one woman to another, 
and Sue walked forward and took the chair by 
the principal and bravely told her story. 

She told of her rudeness to Miss Thaw, of 
her longing to apologize and her foolish resist- 
ance to her good impulse, of her anger at see- 
ing Virginia’s name and Martha’s name on the 
list, of her quarrel with her room-mate, and 
then of her desire to punish Virginia’s silence 
of the night before by breaking the rule. 

“T can give no names. I am sure you see 
that, Miss Hope. But every girl you could 
possibly suspect of being with me was innocent 
last night. Of that I assure you.” 

For the first time during Sue’s recital Miss 
Hope’s stern face brightened into a smile, the 
explanation was so like Sue. 

“ Well, my child, I never ask my girls to tell 
upon one another, unless it comes to a matter 
of such proportions that it must be sifted to the 
very bottom and even then I prefer to gather 
my own information. In this case you are the 
girl I want to understand. You have acted as 
foolishly as I would have expected, but you 
have been very frank in your explanation and I 
believe you absolutely, Susan. Virginia Clay- 
ton is your best friend, in that she tries to lead 
you toward the right. No doubt she has her 
faults, I have been dealing with girls thirty 
years, yes fifty, for I was a girl once myself, and 
I have never found a single angel among them; 
each has her particular faults to conquer and 
control. You quarreled with Virginia, but she 
has been with me pleading for you and taking 
much of the blame herself; then, too, Miss Grib- 
ble and Miss Sargent have been here pleading 
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your cause; and so, you see, my dear, you can 
not suffer all the pain of your own wrong doing ; 
it falls on the hearts of your faithful friends, 
whom you never dreamed of hurting. In insult- 
ing Miss Thaw, you deprived yourself of one of 
the most remarkable teachers I have ever 
known. Indeed, Susan, when I put you upon 
Miss Thaw’s list I thought how much you would 
enjoy those long walks afield and her interesting 
talks, and I was glad for you, for I had been 
watching your faithful work in your classes and 
I wanted to reward your effort. I placed Vir- 
ginia and Martha upon that list because they 
are always quiet and ladylike. Not a teacher 
who has to say to them ‘more quietly, please,’ 
‘not so loud,’ ‘more gently,’ but how many 
times a day is that said to you? I hope to see 
the time when Sioux the Indian becomes Susan 
the true woman, but that can only be through 
your own efforts. Your demerit I cannot right- 
fully save you from, and it must be your pun- 
ishment that now at this happy Christmas time 
your report card must bear a black mark. It is 
because of your really strong work in your 
classes and your unselfishness among your mates 
that you get off so easily this time. A girl who 
has so much influence as you have, Susan, 
among not only the girls of her own age, but 
the little ones as well, who is as ready and will- 
ing to do kindnesses, and who is naturally as 
cheerful and buoyant, ought to do a beautiful 
work in her school, but if, in spite of these God- 
given traits, she prefers to be rude, noisy, un- 
trustworthy, then she must take her place among 
the goats—every school has them—and my gen- 
tle sheep and my guileless little lambs must be 
guarded from her influence ; it all lies with the 
girl herself. Perhaps you have never thought 
of it in this way before. And now I hope, 
Susan, you will come back after Christmas to 
make the most of yourself in every way. You 
are-excused.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EVHINEYBOY ond 8 MILEYBOY 
By CHARLES I. JUNKIN. 
Little Mr. Whineyboy came to town one day, Little Mr. Smileyboy came to town one day, 
Riding on a Growlygrub, screaming all the way, Riding on a Grinnergrif, laughing all the way, 
Howlyberries in his hat, Chuckleberries in his hat, 
Screecher leaves atop o’ that, Jolly leaves atop o’ that, 
Round his neck a ring o’ squeals, Round his neck a ring o’ smiles 
Whineywhiners on his heels. All of the “very latest styles.” 
What do you think —that awful day What do you think —that happy day 
Everybody ran away / Not a body ran away / 
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By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 


Wuen the Roman soldiers first invaded 
Britain they found quantities of ten-legged crea- 
tures scrambling about on the shores. These 
had eyes borne each on a little stalk, and hard 
coverings for their bodies as good as suits of 
armor. The Romans were not slow to find out 
that these same animals made excellent meals. 
They called them caradus. Thus originated our 
word “crab.” Those crabs which were relished 
by the invaders are table delicacies in many 
English homes to-day. 

The baby crabs differ greatly in general ap- 
pearance from their parents, so that if you 
should see one floating about in the water you 
would not connect it with the crabs in any 
way. After leaving the egg it passes through 
many stages of development. Less than a hun- 
dred years ago, naturalists thought that they 
had found some very strange new animals when 
they discovered the young crabs in the various 
stages of growth. One they called a nauplius, 
and another a zoéa. We use these same 
names now to denote the stages of development 
through which the little crab passes. Mr. 
Frank Buckland says, in describing one which 
has just left the egg: “A goggle eye, a hawk’s 
beak, a scorpion’s tail, a rhinoceros’s horn, 
adorn a body fringed with legs, yet scarcely big- 
ger than a grain of sand.” 

In the nauplius stage there are three pairs of 
legs, and one eye in the middle of the head. 
Next comes the zoéa stage, and now our little 
friend rejoices in a pair-of eyes, and a number 
of long, sharp spines which grow out on all 
sides of its body. As it is still very helpless and 
not able to fight its own battles, nature has pro- 
vided the spines as a protection against wan- 
dering fishes who might think the little crab a 
dainty morsel were it unarmed; but when they 
see the threatening spines they pass it by un- 
noticed. Next comes the megalopa stage, in 


which the legs are well developed. Other 
stages follow, until at last it comes out a perfect 
copy of its parents. 

Once all crabs lived in the sea and breathed by 
means of gills. Aftera time there were some kinds 
which thought, after experimenting, that a life 
on land would be better than remaining always 
in the water. In this way, as Carl Semper has 
discovered, the gill-chambers, consisting of a 
lower and upper portion, have been transformed, 
so that now the lower portion only contains the 
true gills, while the upper portion is an air- 
breathing lung. The crabs are thus fitted for 
spending as much time or as little as they choose 
in their native element and the remainder upon 
land. 

Does it not seem wonderful that some crabs 
should live on mountains four thousand feet 
high? They have, in addition to the lung, a 
little reservoir of water within their bodies for 
moistening the breathing apparatus when it 
becomes dry. Though dwelling so far from 
the sea, they have a strong affection for their 
old home, and once a year they make a pil- 
grimage to it to bathe and deposit their eggs. 
They go in May (the rainy season on the 
islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans, where 
they live), in vast hordes, straight to the sea. 

Rev. Thomas Stebbing says in his “ History 
of Crustacea”: “ The army is often a mile and 
a half long and forty or fifty paces broad. 
Each soldier marches sideways. They go over 
everything that comes in their way, be it hedges, 
houses, churches, hills, or cliffs. They would 
rather clamber up at the peril of their lives than 
make a circuit. They sometimes pass in at the 
windows on one side of a house, right over the 
occupants, who may be asleep in bed, and out 
at those on the other side, causing the people 
no little fright. The vanguard, composed 
wholly of males, starts some days before the 
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main army. 
like the rattling of armor. 


The noise which they make is 
If any luckless sol- 





THE SPINOUS SPIDER-CRAB. 


dier falls and breaks his limbs he is immediately 
gobbled up by his companions.” 

Unlike most sea-crabs, the young of the land- 
crabs do not pass through a number of changes, 
but the little ones are perfect when they leave 
the egg. They live on the sea-shore, clinging to 
the rocks, and enjoying themselves for some 
time before they go to their home in the hills. 

Crabs exhibit some of the marvelous ways 
in which nature has protected animals by color- 
ing and ornamentation. The backs of some of 
our commonest ones have a delicate tracery, 
like seaweed, covering the carapace or shell. 
It has the shades of the living algae —light pink, 
red, brown, etc. The spider-crab is covered 
with a coarse, hairy fur. The hairs are serrate 
or hooked, and serve to collect and hold debris, 
in which tiny plants and hydroids find root- 
room and nourishment. Thus quite a garden 
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often flourishes on the spider’s shell, protecting 
him effectually from enemies. 

Doctor Graeffe, who has spent a great deal of 
time in studying the crabs, tells about a speci- 
men of Maia verrucosa which he kept. He re- 
moved all the vegetation from its back, then 
put it in a dish with “dead men’s fingers” 
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(a polyp). Soon the crab began to pull off the 
tips of the polyp branches with its claws. After 
letting them lie some time on the bottom of the 
dish, it carefully placed one at a time on its 
back, with the broken surface down. It seemed 
to know just which growths would bear trans- 
planting in this way, and which would not. 

A Swedish naturalist, Dr. Aurivillius, had 
a pet crab that supported a garden of bright 
sea-mosses. He put it among some sponges, 
when it removed with great labor all the mosses 
from its back, replacing them with bits of 
sponge. It put each piece of sponge up to its 
mouth, and appeared to lick it over before 
placing it on its shell.. If any of the bits failed 
to adhere, they were licked a second time, and 
seemed to be covered with a sticky liquid. 

The Japanese have a crab which they call 
“red crab of the devil,” from its resemblance 





THE HERMIT-CRAB IN THE SHELL OF A SEA-SNAIL. 


to their conception of that monster. It is fiery 
red and covered with fierce-looking spines. 
The lazy-crab, a slow-moving fellow, looks like 
a bit of pale-red sandstone overgrown with 
green sea-moss. In the East Indies lives a 
blood-red crab with a great white cross on his 
back and green stripes upon his sides. 

The crabs, as a general rule, are dressed to 
match their surroundings. Those living in 
clear streams wear dark-green garments match- 
ing the plants about them; and some, living in 
Natal among yellow and orange mosses, are 
golden in color. 

When the mothers and daughters are ready for 
their new garments, each retires into her hole 
in the sand, where the old dress is discarded_ 
and a new one donned. At first the new one 
is very soft, and it often takes some days for it 
to become hard and firm. When their toilets 
are all completed, the fathers and brothers take 
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their turn and retire for some days, then emerge 
in shining new suits. 

Some of the crabs have very queer habits. 
for instance, there is one family none of the 
members of which ventures out to walk without 

parasol in the form of a dead leaf or empty 
shell, which it holds proudly aloft. 





THE COMMON EDIBLE CRAB OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The funny little fiddlers are rightly named 
Gelasimus, which means “ laughable crab.” It is 
sometimes the right and at others the left cheli- 
ped, or great claw, that grows so large it seems 
out of all proportion to the rest of the tiny 
fellow. The Japanese, who have always some 
poetical idea upon every subject, call the fiddler 
Siho maneki, which means “ beckoning for the 
return of the tide.” The fiddlers are in the 
habit of gesticulating with the great claw as if 
beckoning or drawing the bow across a fiddle. 
Those of my acquaintance have all been small, 
but there are some large ones that make bur- 
rows in the marshes and build over them little 


arches of mud. Thev sit beneath them and 
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watch for their prey. Many of the fiddlers live 
upon seaweeds. Professor Smith has seen them 
scraping up the sand on which their favorite 
food grows, making it into pellets, and carrying 
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these into their holes, where he sometimes dis- 
-overed large quantities stored for future use. 

The hermits are very grotesque. The hinder 
parts of their bodies are so soft that they need 
some protection; so they search over the beach 
for empty shells. They try on one after an- 
other, until finally one of exactly the right size 
is found. ‘They fasten themselves into the 
stolen shell with strong hooks which grow upon 
the ends of their bodies. Sometiznes it occurs 
that two fiddlers, out house-hunting, happen 
upon the same shell at the same moment. 
Then there is usually a terrible battle, the victor 
walking off the field bearing proudly aloft his 
hard-earned home. 

Some of the hermits have anemones growing 





Top view. Under view. 


THE KING-CRAB (OR HORSESHOE-CRAB). 


upon the shells in which they live. Mr. Gosse 
tells of one which he kept in his aquarium. He 
separated the anemone from the shell inhab- 
ited by the crab; but before long he saw the 
hermit very gently take up the anemone and 
put it back on the shell, where it remained. 
Many of the crabs are great scavengers, and 
if a dead shark is washed up on the beach 
it will not be long before hundreds are at work 
devouring it. If a person happens to pass 
near, or any little noise alarms them, they in- 
stantly disappear beneath the sand. When the 
danger has passed, hosts of funny little eyes on 
tiny stalks are protruded from the sand, and if 
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things appear satisfactory their owners emerge 
and go back to the feast. 

One of the hermit’s big cousins, Zithodes 
kamschatica, which lives in holes in rocky clifis, 
feeds upon the crab-eating octopus (devil-fish), 
thus in some measure squaring the account 
between the crabs and one of their enemies. 

Some crabs are cruelly voracious. Many 
years ago a large steamer, the Golden Rule, 
with seven hundred passengers (among whom 
were my father and mother), was wrecked upon 
Roncador Reef, since become famous as the 
destroyer of our grand old Xearsarge. The 
people were taken to a small island near, where 
they stayed for ten days. When they lay down 
at night the crabs, with which the island was 
covered, came and bit holes in their clothes, in 
some cases even eating their shoes! 

In Japan lives the “mountain savage,” a 
great crab that has legs decorated with broad 
anklets of fur. 

The crabs which spend most or all of their 
lives in the water are especially adapted for 
swimming. Some of the joints of their legs are 
compressed and flattened so that they are like 
little paddles. Among these are the American 
lady and blue crabs, which dart about in the 
water, chasing mackerel and other fish. They 
fasten themselves to the fish by their sharp 
pincers, holding on until it dies. Mr. Gosse 
saw many of the swimming-crabs in Central 
American waters. One was named the “velvet 
crab,” and another had wonderfully beautiful 
iridescent legs. Some crabs are fitted for living 
in very deep water, and have suckers on their 
hind legs, by which they can cling to the rocks 
under the ocean and rest. Some deep-water 
crabs, taken from a depth of four or five hun- 
dred fathoms, had much shorter eye-stalks than 
the ordinary crabs, and the cornea (the horny 
covering of the eye) was wholly wanting. 

Two very small crabs have a special interest 
on account of their curious homes. One is 


called Planes minutus (the little wanderer). It 
journeys about on the sargassum, the coarse 
though beautiful sea-plant that forms the Sar- 
gasso Sea, and sometimes it steals a ride on the 
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back of a sea-turtle. It is supposed that it was 
this species of crab which Columbus spied on 
the sargassum and pointed out to his despair- 
ing sailors as a sign that land could not be far 
away. 

With the other we are all familiar. Who has 
not seen the tiny golden crabs in his oyster 
stew? This crab, which lives inside the shells 
of oyster, pinna, etc., was called by Aristotle 
Finnoteres, which means “one that guards or 
watches the pinna.” The reason it received 
this name was because the ancients thought 
it warned the mollusk when any danger threat- 
ened. If a small fish accidentally got inside 
of the oyster’s shell, he snapped it to, and then 
he and his little crab friend had a sociable meal 
upon it. The females of these crabs have very 
soft shells and need protection; so they take 
refuge inside the shells of the mollusks and live 
upon the refuse of their food. 

The fiddler-crab has no musical ability, but 
another crab (A/e/ap/ax) is supposed to produce 
musical sounds, though I doubt if any one 
has had the pleasure of attending one of its 
concerts. It has what Dr. De Man calls “a 
musical crest” on the great claw. This is a 
horny ridge, and the music is made by rubbing 
it against a row of little knobs. 

When the storm season approaches the shore- 
crabs bury themselves deep under the mud and 
sand, where they are safely protected from the 
fury of the great breakers that hurl themselves 
against the shores in winter. 

The king-crab is a curious fellow. We might 
call him a second or third cousin to the true 
crab. His first cousins, whom he resembles 
strongly in many points, are the scorpions and 
spiders. The king-crab is a very old type, and, 
as it has an unusual amount of “ grit,” it has 
successfully battled against the hardships of 
existence; and those living all along our Atlantic 
beaches to-day are exactly the same as the fossil 
ones found in Silurian deposits. Instead of 
having five pairs of legs, as the other crabs do, 
it has six pairs, like the spiders. It is the only 
living relative of an immense race of trilobites 
that once peopled a large part of the earth. 
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CHILDREN 


AT PLAY. 


By N. Hupson Moore. 





Every now and then a boy that I know 
comes bouncing into my study full of excite- 
ment, and says: 

“Oh, I know a new game!” 

“ A new one,” I say, “ are you sure of that.” 

“Ves indeedy, it’s a new one, this is the way 
it goes,” and then he shows or tells me of some 
game like hop-scotch or leap-frog, which is new 
to him because he has just grown up to it, 
but which has been played by children in many 
countries for hundreds and hundreds of years. 

How do I know this is so? Why because I 
am beginning to believe that there is nothing 
new under the sun except perhaps just radium 
and the uses to which we put electricity, which 
is in itself as old as the world. But about 
games being old, I not only found that out in 
pictures and books but I am able now to show 
you. 

Here is a queer old picture painted by Pieter 
Brueghel, called “The Elder,” who was born 
at Brueghel, near Brenda on the river Merk, 
in the Netherlands, in the year1510. He died 
in 1569, so this picture was painted somewhere 
between 1530 and 1569, for I allow him to be 
twenty years old, and he was doubtless older, 
before he could have done it. The picture is 
now in Vienna, Austria, and is called “ Chi!- 
dren at Play.” 

Just for fun let ’s see how many games they 
are playing that you and I know and can play 
ourselves. 

Let us begin way up the street. 
troop of boys playing soldier, the Captain leads 
with a broom in his hands fora sword. Those 
girls sitting near are either playing “lady,” 
or “school,” I am not sure which. Then 
there are two parties doing ‘ follow-my-leader” 
and soldier, and there are others in the street 
playing “ blind-mans-buff,” marbles and walk- 
ing on stilts. 

Two boys are quarreling, but I think that they 


I see a 


will soon stop, for see, the old lady is leaning 
from the window and pouring water on them 
from a watering-can! A very good way to stop 
a quarrel I think. How do you feel about it, 
boys? 

There is one chap I do feel sorry for and 
that is the one who is trying to slide down that 
awfully steep cellar door. It is not half so 
nice as some I know that go down like a 
gentle hill. 

When we come out into the square, things 
are even livelier than in the street. There are 
two boys “doing stunts” on the hitching-bar, 
another who looks as if he were playing “duck 
on a rock”’ only the rock is an iron pot, and 
there is a whole class of little girls dressed as 
nuns. Two of them carry a basket. Perhaps 
after all, they have just thrown their cloaks 
over their heads and are going on a picnic. 

Look at the “leap-frog”! 

By the way, do you know what that kind of 
trousers which so many of the boys wear is 
called ? Hose, or hosen, and they were stock- 
ings and trousers all in one piece, sometimes 
with leather soles to them instead of shoes. 
They called the jackets, doublets, or jerkins, 
and a great many of them were of leather, so 
you see although mother may have had a bad 
time keeping the knees and toes of the hosen 
mended, the leather doublets wore pretty well. 
Besides there was another good thing. Mother 
did not have to sew on buttons, because they 
did not use them. The different parts of the 
clothes were tied together with strings or lacings. 
These lacings often had metal tips to prevent 
their getting ragged or raveled, and then they 
were called “points.” 

If you had lived then and weré going out in 
a hurry to play with the boys you would not 
have run to mother crying: 

“Please button my coat,” but you would 
very likely have gone to her and said: 
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“CHILDREN AT PLAY.” 


From a picture by Pieter Brueghel, the Elder, painted sometime between 1530 and 1569. 
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“ Please Madam, truss my points.” 

I do not know just what those children sit- 
ting in two rows by the fence are playing, with 
the two boys jumping down the middle. That 
group near them seem to be having fine sport 
playing “ Where’s my Rachel?” 

The game those six boys in the middle of 
the picture are playing must have been called 
“Tournament,” or “Tourney,” for those were 
the days when the great Tournaments or Jousts 
were held, which you can read about in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Ivanhoe.” 

The two boys bending down were horses and 
they kept their balance by holding on to the 
stout belts of the boys in front of them. Then 
two other boys mounted on their backs and 
were the knights. They struggled as to who 
should get that leather strap without being 
“unhorsed,” the “horses”? themselves mean- 
while prancing and curvetting about. 

Not far from them a boy and a girl have 
“made a chair” for little sister who is tired, 
and on the bench by the house a boy is play- 
ing with a tame dove, another one is whirling 
a toy by pulling a string, while two girls with- 
in doors are doing what? Dressing dolls, I do 
believe! 

Right down in front is “ ride-a-cockhorse,” 
“ ring-toss,” rolling hoop, riding a barrel, (did 
you ever try that?) and blowing up a bladder. 
This bladder was used in a rough game. It 
was blown up, the neck of it tied with a string 
and the other end of the string tied to a stick. 
Then the one who had the bladder tried to hit 
someone with it, you can see them playing it 
up the street. The boy in front who is blow- 
ing up the bladder seems to have on some kind 
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of a Dunce-cap. I noticed several others with 
the same kind of paper on their caps. 

Near the bladder boy is another kind of tour- 
nament game. In this one it takes three boys 
to make the horse, two bending over and one to 
hold on to. Two boys ride on each horse. This 
was a rough game, and you see one boy has 
been hurt, and they are putting him on the 
great beam. A little girl is playing store on 
one corner of this beam. What a pretty pair 
of scales she has, I wonder if mother lent 
them to her. 

Two boys seem to have had some trouble 
playing with a set of blocks, and just beyond 
them a group are having “ London Bridge,”’ or 
that is what we call it to-day, of course Dutch 
children had another name for it. They are 
having a good time playing it, I judge, for their 
mouths are all wide open. In the doorway a 
girl is balancing a broom on her finger, but 
what those seated on the steps are playing, I 
cannot make out. I almost expect to see that 
basket drop out of the window, perhaps it has 
cookies in it. If it was full of cookies and 
dropped, how those children, who are playing 
whip the top, would run out ! 

There are two little girls playing at tilting 
with long sticks with arms on them, two or 
three others “making cheeses” and nearby is 
a lovely mud hut with a hole to crawl in. Three 
boys tired of play are having a good swim in 
the creek. 

I think that this is the busiest scene I ever 
saw in a picture, and I should not be surprised 
if there were several sports going on which I 
have overlooked. 

Can you find any ? 
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THE BOYS’ 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





By HELEN 


NICOLAY. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE MAN WHO WAS PRESIDENT. 


THE way Mr. Lincoln signed his most im- 
portant state paper was thoroughly in keeping 
with his nature. He hated all shams and show 
and pretense, and being absolutely without 
affectation of any kind, it would never have 
occurred to him to pose for effect while signing 
the Emancipation Proclamation or any other 
paper. He never thought of himself as a Pres- 
ident to be set up before a multitude and ad- 
mired, but always as a President charged with 
duties which he owed to every citizen. In ful- 
filling these he did not stand upon ceremony, 
but took the most direct way to the end he had 
in view. 

It is not often that a President pleads a 
cause before Congress. Mr. Lincoln did not 
find it beneath his dignity at one time to go in 
person to the Capitol, and calling a number of 
the leading senators and representatives around 
him, explain to them, with the aid of a map, 
his reasons for believing that the final stand of 
the Confederates would be made in that part 
of the South where the seven states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and West Virginia come to- 
gether; and strive in this way to interest them 
in the 'sad plight of the loyal people of Ten- 
nessee who were being persecuted by the Con- 
federate government, but whose mountainous 
region might, with a little help, be made a cit- 
adel of Union strength in the very heart of 
this stronghold of rebellion. 

In his private life he was entirely simple and 
unaffected. Yet he had a deep sense of what 
was due his office, and took part with becoming 
dignity in all official or public ceremonies. He 
received the diplomats sent to Washington 
from the courts of Europe with a formal and 
quiet reserve which made them realize at once 
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that although this son of the people had been 
born in a log cabin, he was ruler of a great 
nation, and more than that, was a prince by 
right of his own fine instincts and good breed- 
ing. 

He was ever gentle and courteous, but with 
a few quiet words he could silence a bore who 
had come meaning to talk to him for hours. 
For his friends he had always a ready smile and 
a quaintly turned phrase. His sense of humor 
was his salvation. Without it he must have 
died of the strain and anxiety of the Civil 
War. There was something almost pathetic in 
the way he would snatch a moment from his 
pressing duties and gravest cares to listen to a 
good story or indulge in a hearty laugh. Some 
people could not understand this. To one 
member of his cabinet at least, it seemed 
strange and unfitting that he should read aloud 
to them a chapter from a humorous book by 
Artemus Ward before taking up the weighty 
matter of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
From their point of view it showed lack of 
feeling and frivolity of character, when, in 
truth, it was the very depth of his feeling, and 
the intensity of his distress at the suffering of 
the war, that lead him to seek relief in laugh- 
ter, to gather from the comedy of life strength 
to go on and meet its sternest tragedy. 

He was a social man. He could not fully 
enjoy even a jestalone. He wanted somebody 
to share the pleasure with him. Often when 
care kept him awake late at night he would 
wander through the halls of the Executive 
Mansion, and coming to the room where his 
secretaries were still at work, would stop to 
read to them some poem, or a passage from 
Shakspere, or a bit from one of the hu- 
morous books in which he found relief. No 
one knew better than he what could be cured, 
and what must be patiently endured. To every 
difficulty that he could remove he gave cheerful 
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and uncomplaining thought and labor. The 
burdens he could not shake off he bore with 
silent courage, lightening them whenever pos- 
sible with the laughter that he once described 
as the “ universal joyous evergreen of life.” 

it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
cared only for humorous reading. Occasionally 
he read a scientific book with great interest, 
but his duties left him little time for such in- 
dulgences. Few men knew the Bible more 
thoroughly than he did, and his speeches are 
full of scriptural quotations. The poem begin- 
ning “ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” was one of his favorites, and Dr. 
Holmes’s “ Last Leaf” was another. Shaks- 
pere was his constant delight. A copy of 
Shakspere’s works was even to be found in 
the busy Executive Office, from which most 
books were banished. The President not only 
liked to read the great poet’s plays, but to see 
them acted; and when the gifted actor Hack- 
ett came to Washington, he was invited to the 
White House, where the two discussed the char- 
acter of Falstaff, and the proper reading of 
many scenes and passages. 

While he was President, Mr. Lincoln did not 
attempt to read the newspapers. His days were 
long, beginning early and ending late, but they 
were not long enough for that. One of his 
secretaries brought him a daily memorandum of 
the important news they contained. His mail 
was so enormous that he personally read only 
about one in every hundred of the letters sent 
him. 

His time was principally taken up with inter- 
views with people on matters of importance, 
with cabinet meetings, conferences with his 
generals, and other affairs requiring his close 
and immediate attention. If he had leisure he 
would take a drive in the late afternoon, or per- 
haps steal away into the grounds south of the 
Executive Mansion to test some new kind of 
gun, if its inventor had been fortunate enough 
to bring it to his notice. He was very quick to 
understand mechanical contrivances, and would 
often suggest improvements that had not oc- 
curred to the inventor himself. 

For many years it has been the fashion to 
call Mr. Lincoln homely. He was very tall, 
and very thin. His eyes were deep-sunken, 
VoL. XXXITI.— 116. 
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his skin of a sallow pallor, his hair coarse, 
black, and unruly. Yet he was neither un- 
graceful, nor awkward, nor ugly. His large 
features fitted his large frame, and his large 
hands and feet were but right on a body that 
measured six feet four inches. His was a sad 
and thoughtful face, and from boyhood he had 
carried a load of care. It is small wonder that 
when alone, or absorbed in thought, the face 
should take on deep lines, the eyes appear as if 
seeing something beyond the vision of other 
men, and the shoulders stoop, as though they 
too were bearing a weight. But in a moment 
all would be changed. The deep eyes could 
flash, or twinkle merrily with humor, or look 
out from under overhanging brows as they did 
upon the Five Points children in kindliest 
gentleness. So, too, in public speaking. When 
his tall body rose to its full height, with head 
thrown back, and his face transfigured with 
the fire and earnestness of his thought, he 
would answer Douglas in the high clear tenor 
that came to him in the heat of debate, 
carrying his ideas so far out over listening 
crowds. And later, during the years of war,when 
he pronounced with noble gravity the words of 
his famous addresses, not one in the throngs 
that heard him, could truly say that he was 
other than a handsome man. 

It has been the fashion, too, to say that he 
was slovenly, and careless in his dress. This also 
is a mistake. His clothes could not fit smoothly 
on his gaunt and bony frame. He was no 
tailor’s figure of a man; but from the first he 
clothed himself as well as his means allowed, 
and in the fashion of the time and place. In 
reading the grotesque stories of his boyhood, 
of the tall stripling whose trousers left ex- 
posed a length of shin, it must be remembered 
not only how poor he was, but that he lived on 
the frontier, where other boys, less poor, were 
scarcely better clad. In Vandalia, the blue 
jeans he wore was the dress of his companions 
as well, and later, from Springfield days on, 
clear through his presidency, his costume was 
the usual suit of black broadcloth, carefully 
made, and scrupulously neat. He cared no- 
thing forstyle. It did not matter to him whether 
the man with whom he talked wore a coat 
of the latest cut, or owned no coat at all. It 
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was the man inside the coat that interested 
him. 

In the same way he cared little for the 
pleasures of the table. He ate most sparingly. 
He was thankful that food was good and whole- 
some and enough for daily needs, but he could 
no more enter into the mood of the epicure 
for whose palate it is a matter of importance 
whether he eats roast goose or golden pheas- 
ant, than he could have counted the grains of 
sand under the sea. 

In the summers, while he was President, he 
spent the nights at a cottage at the Soldier’s 
Home, a short distance north of Washington, 
riding or driving out through the gathering 
dusk, and returning to the White House after 
a frugal breakfast in the early morning. Ten 
o’clock was the hour at which he was supposed 
to begin receiving visitors, but it was often nec- 
essary to see them unpleasantly early. Occa- 
sionally they forced their way to his bedroom 
before he had quite finished dressing. Throngs 
of people daily filled his office, the ante-rooms 
and even the corridors of the public part of 
the Executive Mansion. He saw them all, 
those he had summoned on important business, 
men of high official position who came to de- 
mand as their right offices and favors that he 
had no right to give; others who wished to 
offer tiresome, if well-meant, advice; and the 
hundreds, both men and women, who pressed 
forward to ask all sorts of help. His friends 
beésought him to save himself the weariness of 
seeing the people at these public receptions, 
but he refused. “They do not want much, and 
they get very little,” he answered. “Each one 
considers his business of great importance, and 
I must gratify them. I know how I would 
feel if I were in their place.” And at noon on 
all days except Tuesday and Friday, when the 
time was occupied by meetings of the cabinet, 
the doors were thrown open, and all who wished 
might enter. That remark of his, “I know how 
I would feel if I were in their place,” explained 
it all. His early experience of life had drilled 


him well for these ordeals. He had read deeply 
in the book of human nature, and could see 
the hidden signs of falsehood and deceit and 
trickery from which the faces of some of his 
visitors were not free; but he knew, too, the 
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hard, practical side of life, the hunger, cold, 
storms, sickness and misfortune that the aver- 
age man must meet in his struggle with the 
world. More than all, he knew and sympa- 
thized with that hope deferred which makes the 
heart sick. 

Not afew men and women came, sad-faced 
and broken-hearted, to plead for soldier sons 
or husbands in prison, or under sentence of 
death by court-martial. An inmate of the 
White House has recorded the eagerness with 
which the President caught at any fact that 
would justify him in saving the life of a con- 
demned soldier. He was only merciless when 
meanness or cruelty were clearly proved. Cases 
of cowardice he disliked especially to punish 
with death. “It would frighten the poor devils 
too terribly to shoot them,” he said. On the 
papers in the case of one soldier who had de- 
serted and then enlisted again, he wrote: “ Let 
him fight, instead of shooting him.” 

He used to call these cases of desertion his 
“leg cases,” and sometimes when considering 
them, would tell the story of the Irish soldier, 
upbraided by his captain, who replied: “ Cap- 
tain, I have a heart in me breast as brave as 
Julius Cesar, but when I go into battle, sor, 
these cowardly legs of mine will run away with 
me!” 

As the war went on, Mr. Lincoln objected 
more and more to approving sentences of death 
by court-martial, and either pardoned them 
outright, or delayed the execution “ until further 
orders,” which orders were never given by the 
great-hearted, merciful man. Secretary Stanton 
and certain generals complained bitterly that if 
the President went on pardoning soldiers he 
would ruin the discipline of the army; but 
Secretary Stanton had a warm heart, and it is 
doubtful if he ever willingly enforced the justice 
that he criticised the President for tempering 
with so much mercy. 

Yet Mr. Lincoln could be sternly just when 
necessary. A law declaring the slave trade to 
be piracy had stood on the statute books of the 
United States for half a century. Lincoln’s 
administration was the first to convict a man 
under it, and Lincoln himself decreed that the 
well-deserved sentence be carried out. 

Mr. Lincoln sympathized keenly with the 
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hardships and trials of the soldier boys, and 
found time, with all his labors and cares, to 
visit the hospitals in and around Washington 
where they lay ill. His afternoon drive was 
usually to some camp in the neighborhood of 
the city; and when he visited one at a greater 
distance, the cheers that greeted him as he rode 
along the line with the commanding general 
showed what a warm place he held in their 
hearts. 

He did not forget the unfortunate on these 
visits. A story is told of his interview with 
William Scott, a boy from a Vermont farm, 
who, after marching forty-eight hours without 
sleep, volunteered to stand guard for a sick 
comrade. Weariness overcame him, and he was 
found asleep at his post, within gunshot of the 
enemy. He was tried, and sentenced to be 
shot. Mr. Lincoln heard of the case, and went 
himself to the tent where young Scott was kept 
under guard. He talked to him kindly, asking 
about his home, his schoolmates, and particu- 
larly about his mother. The lad took her 
picture from his pocket, and showed it to him 
without speaking. Mr. Lincoln was much af- 
fected. As he rose to leave he laid his hand 
on the prisoner’s shoulder. “ My boy,” he said, 
“you are not going to be shot to-morrow. I be- 
lieve you when you tell me that you could not 
keep awake. I am going to trust you, and 
send you back to your regiment. Now, I want 
to know what you intend to pay for all this?” 
The lad, overcome with gratitude, could hardly 
say a word, but crowding down his emotions, 
managed to answer thathe did not know. He 
and his people were poor, they would do what 
they could. There was his pay, and a little in 
the savings bank. They could borrow some- 
thing by a mortgage on the farm. Perhaps his 
comrades would help. If Mr. Lincoln would 
wait until pay day possibly they might get to- 
gether five or six hundred dollars. Would that 
be enough? The kindly President shook his 
head. “My bill is a great deal more than 
that,” he said. “It isa very large one. Your 
friends cannot pay it, nor your family, nor your 
farm. There is only one man in the world who 
can pay it,and his name is William Scott. If 
from this day he does his duty so that when he 
comes to die he can truly say ‘I have kept the 
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promise I gave the President. I have done my 
duty as a soldier,’ then the debt will be paid.” 
Young Scott went back to his regiment, and the 
debt was fully paid a few months later, for he 
fell in battle. 

Mr. Lincoln’s own son became a soldier after 
leaving college. The letter his father wrote to 
General Grant in his behalf shows how careful 
he was that neither his official position nor his 
desire to give his boy the experience he wanted, 
should work the least injustice to others. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Washington, January 19, 1865. 
Lieutenant-General Grant: 

Please read and answer this letter as though I were 
not President, but only a friend. My son, now in his 
twenty-second year, having graduated at Harvard, 
wishes to see something of the war before it ends. I do 
not wish to put him in the ranks, nor yet to give him a 
commission, to which those who have already served 
long are better entitled, and better qualified to hold. 
Could he, without embarrassment to you, or detriment 
to the service, go into your military family with some 
nominal rank, I and not the public furnishing the nec- 
essary means? If no, say so without the least hesita- 
tion, because I am as anxious and as deeply interested 
that you shall not be encumbered as you can be your- 
self, 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


His interest did not cease with the hfe of a 
young soldier. Among his most beautiful let- 
ters are those he wrote to sorrowing parents 
who had lost their sons in battle; and when 
his personal friend, young Ellsworth, one of the 
first and most gallant to fall, was killed at 
Alexandria, the President directed that his 
body be brought to the White House, where 
his funeral was held in the great East Room. 

Though a member of no church, Mr. Lincoln 
was most sincerely religious and devout. Not 
only was his daily life filled with acts of for- 
bearance and charity ; every great state paper 
that he wrote breathes his faith and reliance on 
a just and merciful God. He rarely talked, 
even with intimate friends, about matters of 
belief, but it is to be doubted whether any 
among the many people who came to give him 
advice and sometimes to pray with him, had a 
better right to be called a Christian. He al- 


ways received such visitors courteously, with a 
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reverence for their good intention, no matter 
how strangely it sometimes manifested itself. 
A little address that he made to some Quakers 
who came to see him in September, 1862, 
shows both his courtesy to them personally, and 
his humble attitude toward God. 

“T am glad of this interview, and glad to 
know that I have your sympathy and prayers. 
Weare indeed going through a great trial, a fiery 
trial. In the very responsible position in which 
I happen to be placed, being a humble instru- 
ment in the hands of our Heavenly Father as 
I am, and as we all are, to work out His great 
purposes, I have desired that all my works and 
acts may be according to His will, and that it 
might be soI have sought His aid; but if, after 
endeavoring to do my best in the light which 
he affords me, I find my efforts fail, I must be- 
lieve that for some purpose unknown to me, He 
wills it otherwise. If I had had my way, this 
war would never have been commenced. 


If I had been allowed my way, this war 
would have ended before this; but we find 
it still continues, and we must believe that 
He permits it for some wise purpose of 


his own, mysterious and unknown to us, and 
though with our limited understandings we 
may not be able to comprehend it, yet we 
cannot but believe that He who made the 
world still governs it.” 

Children held a warm place in the President's 
affections. He was not only a devoted father ; 
his heart went out to all little folk. He had 
been kind to babies in his boyish days, when, 
book in hand, and the desire for study upon him, 
he would sit with one foot on the rocker of a 
rude frontier cradle, not too selfishly busy to 
keep its small occupant lulled and content, 
while its mother went about her household 
tasks. After he became President many a sad- 
eyed woman carrying a child in her arms went 
to see him, and the baby always had its share 
in gaining her a speedy hearing, and if possible 
a favorable answer to her petition. 

When children came to him at the White 
House of their own accord, as they sometimes 
did, the favors they asked were not refused be- 
cause of their youth. One day a small boy, 
watching his chance, slipped into the Executive 
Office between a governor and a senator, when 
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the door was opened to admit them. They 
were as much astonished at seeing him there as 
the President was, and could not explain his 
presence; but he spoke for himself. He had 
come, he said, from a little country town, 
hoping to get a place as page in the House of 
Representatives. The President began to tell 
him that he must go to Captain Goodnow, the 
doorkeeper of the House, for he himself had 
nothing to do with such appointments. Even 
this did not discourage the little fellow. Very 
earnestly he pulled his papers of recommenda- 
tion out of his pocket, and Mr. Lincoln, unable 
to resist his wistful face, read them, and sent 
him away happy with a hurried line written on 
the back of them, saying: “If Captain Good- 
now can give this good little boy a place, he 
will oblige A. L.” 

It was a child who persuaded Mr. Lincoln 
to wear a beard.. Up to the time he was nom- 
inated for President he had always been smooth- 
shaven. A little girl living in Chautauqua 
County, New York, who greatly admired him, 
made up her mind that he would look better if 
he wore whiskers, and with youthful directness 
wrote and told him so. He answered her by 
return mail: 


Springfield, Iil., Oct. 19, 1860. 
Miss Grace Bedell. 

My dear little Miss: Your very agreeable letter of 
the fifteenth is received. I regret the necessity of say- 
ing I have no daughter. I have three sons, one seven- 
teen, one nine, and one seven years of age. They, with 
their mother, constitute my whole family. As to the 
whiskers, never having worn any, do you not think 
people would call it a piece of silly affectation if I were 


to begin it now ? 
Your very sincere well-wisher, 
A. LINCOLN. 


Evidently on second thoughts he decided to 
follow her advice. On his way to Washington 
his train stopped at the town where she lived. 
He asked if she were in the crowd gathered at 
the station to meet him. Of course she was, 
and willing hands forced a way for her through 
the mass of people. When she reached the car 
Mr. Lincoln stepped from the train, kissed her, 
and showed her that he had taken her advice. 

The Secretary who wrote about the Presi- 
dent’s desire to save the lives of condemned 
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soldiers tells us that “during the first year of 
the administration the house was made lively 
by the games and pranks of Mr. Lincoln’s two 
younger children, William and Thomas. Robert, 
the eldest, was away at Harvard, only coming 
home for short vacations. The two little boys 
aged eight and ten, with their western inde- 
pendence and enterprise, kept the house in an 
uproar. They drove their tutor wild with their 
good-natured disobedience. They organized a 
minstrel show in the attic; they made ac- 
quaintance with the office-seekers and became 
the hot champions of the distressed. William 
was, with all his boyish frolic, a child of great 
promise, capable of close application and study, 
He had a fancy for drawing up railway time- 
tables, and would conduct an imaginary train 
from Chicago to New York with perfect pre- 
cision. He wrote childish verses, which some- 
times attained the unmerited honors of print. 
But this bright, gentle and studious child sick- 
ened and died in February, 1862. His father 
was profoundly moved by his death, though he 
gave no outward sign of his trouble, but kept 
about his work, the same as ever. His bereaved 
heart seemed afterwards to pour out its fulness 
on his youngest child. ‘Tad’ was a merry, 
warm-blooded, kindly little boy, perfectly law- 
less, and full of odd fancies and inventions, 
the ‘ chartered libertine ’ of the Executive Man- 
sion. He ran constantly in and out of his 
father’s office, interrupting his gravest labors. 
Mr. Lincoln was never too busy to hear him, or 
to answer his bright, rapid, imperfect speech, 
for he was not able to speak plainly until he was 
nearly grown. He would perch upon his 
father’s kneé, and sometimes even on his 
shoulder, while the most weighty conferences 
were going on. Sometimes, escaping from the 
domestic authorities, he would take refuge in 
that sanctuary for the whole evening, dropping 
to sleep at last on the floor, when the President 
would pick him up, and carry him tenderly to 
bed.” , 

The letters and even the telegrams Mr. Lin- 
coln sent his wife had always a message for or 
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about Tad. One of them shows that his pets, 
like their young master, were allowed great lib- 
erty. It was written when the family was living 
at the Soldiers’ Home, and Mrs. Lincoln and 
Tad had gone away for a visit. * Tell dear Tad,” 
he wrote, “that poor Nanny Goat is lost, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert and I are in distress about 
it. The day you left, Nanny was found resting 
herself and chewing her little cud on the middle 
of Tad’s bed; but now she is gone! The 
gardener kept complaining that she destroyed 
the flowers, till it was concluded to bring her 
down to the White House. This was done, 
and the second day she had disappeared and 
has not been heard of since. This is the last 
we know of poor Nanny.” 

Tad was evidently consoled by, not one, but 
a whole family of new goats, for about a year 
later Mr. Lincoln ended a business telegram to 
his wife in New York with the words: “ Tell 
Tad the goats and Father are very well.” Then, 
as the weight of care rolled back upon this 
great-hearted, patient man, he added, with 
humorous weariness, “ especially the goats.” 

Mr. Lincoln was so forgetful of self as to be 
absolutely without personal fear. He not only 
paid no attention to the threats which were 
constantly made against his life, but when, on 
July 11, 1864, the Confederate General Early 
appeared suddenly and unexpectedly before 
the city with a force of 17,000 men, and Wash- 
ington was for two days actually in danger of 
assault and capture, his unconcern gave his 
friends great uneasiness. On the tenth he rode 
out, as was his custom to spend the night at 
the Soldiers’ Home, but Secretary Stanton, 
learning that Early was advancing, sent after 
him, to compel his return. Twice afterward, 
intent upon watching the fighting which took 
place near Fort Stevens, north of the city, he 
exposed his tall form to the gaze and bullets of 
the enemy utterly heedless of his own peril; 
and it was not until an officer had fallen mor- 
tally wounded within a few feet of him, that 
he could be persuaded to seek a place of 
greater safety. 


(70 be continued.) 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY. 


By CapTain Haro_p Hammonp, U. S. A. 


HOW PINKEY WENT TO THE FAIR. 


Lonc before anyone else in the house was 
stirring on that eventful morning, “ Pinkey” 
Perkins had risen and dressed himself, and was 
chafing inwardly because it was yet an hour un- 
til breakfast time. To Pinkey alone was the 
morning especially eventful, but the fact that he 
was going to the County Fair, and was going 
alone, made it a red letter day with him. 

He was to go in the morning, join his rela- 
tives from the country in time for a picnic din- 
ner, and remain with them until his parents 
arrived in the afternoon. 

Pinkey sought to gain time by doing before 
breakfast the chores he usually postponed un- 
til afterward, so as soon as the meal was over 
he began, under his mother’s supervision, to 
make his preparations for departure. 

“Now Pinkey,” admonished Mrs. Perkins, 
as she arranged the new red tie with that gen- 
erous puffy effect which Pinkey so much de- 
sired, “now remember, you are not to go around 
where any horses are; you might get kicked.” 

“Yes’m,” agreed Pinkey, willing to promise 
anything. 

“Just you look around in the school exhibit 
and go and see all the pretty things in the 
Ladies’ Department and wait there until your 
aunt comes for you.” 

At last he was ready, and as the final touches 
were added to his attire, he stood before his 
mother’s practised eye, immaculate and fault- 
less. Proudly he strutted away beside his 
father, feeling very much of a man at the idea 
of going alone to the fair. 

Pinkey had decided that twenty cents, in ad- 
dition to the price of admission, should be a 
sufficient amount to defray his expenses for the 
morning, and that amount he had stored away 
in his inside pocket in the shape of two bright 
silver dimes. 

“Have you a handkerchief?” called Mrs. 


Perkins, as the departing pair reached the front 
gate. 

Without turning around, Pinkey announced 
that he had. 

Mr. Perkins seldom took part in the de- 
tailed instructions regarding Pinkey’s doings, 
or rather his not-doings, realizing that a few 
well-chosen and timely words were of more real 
‘value than those delivered more at length. On 
this occasion, his only instructions, given while 
on the way down town were: “ Pinkey, while 
you are at the fair to-day, do what your mother 
told you, and keep out of mischief,” and 
Pinkey’s reply was his usual laconic “ Yes, sir.” 

Father and son reached the public square as 
the “bus” drivers were making their first rounds 
for passengers. Pinkey was on very good 
terms with the driver of one of these ’buses and 
on the strength of this friendship was soon 
perched on the driver’s seat of that particular 
conveyance, enjoying a free ride to the fair 
grounds. 

Now, Pinkey went to the fair that day with 
as good intentions as ever boy possessed. He 
was usually careful about not doing the things 
against which he had been warned, and on this 
occasion he had no intention of violating any 
of the specific restrictions which had _ been 
placed on his actions. But if a thing had not 
been mentioned, Pinkey generally felt at 
liberty to follow his own inclinations in the 
matter, sometimes to his later regret. 

It happened that the driver of the ’bus which 
bore Pinkey to the fai: that morning, was 
smoking. Pinkey had lately cherished a fre- 
quent desire to smoke, but a real fair opportu- 
nity when he had the material and could do so 
without fear of detection by parents or med- 
dling friends, had never offered itself. But 
now was his chance ; he had money with which 
to make his purchase and four long hours 
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before him, free from interruption. He could 
go to the school exhibit later inthe day. The 
article which so fascinated Pinkey was not a 
big cigar but a small daintily rolled cigarette, 
with a tobacco wrapper and an enticing white 
paper mouth-piece. Many boys of his age 
could smoke and why not he? 

Pinkey debated the subject with himself on 
the way to the fair grounds and by the time 
he arrived his conscience had ceased to bother 
him. 

As the ’bus drew up to the gate, Pinkey 
hurriedly dismounted, bought himself an admis- 
sion ticket and was passed inside. A few 
minutes later he caught himself looking guiltily 
around as he walked up toa stand and invested 
one of his dimes in a package of “ Cameos,” 
with a colored picture of a boy, wreathed in 
fragrant smoke, on the outside of the box. 

Hastily putting his newly-made purchase in 
his pocket and feeling highly elated, Pinkey 
set out to find some secluded place in which 
to satisfy his longing. While in search of such 
a spot, in the rapidly-filling grounds, whom 
should he see running to meet him but his 
bosom friend, ‘‘ Bunny ” Morris, just recovered 
from the mumps. He had not seen Bunny 
for a week, having been prohibited from going 
to his house, nor had Bunny been out of his 
yard for the same length of time. Pinkey had 
regretted that he was not going to see Bunny 
at the fair and greeted his partner joyfully, 
though a little doubtfully. 

“Hullo, Pinkey,” shouted Bunny. 

“Hullo, when did you get out?” answered 
Pinkey, keeping a respectful distance from the 
recent invalid. 

“ Oh, to-day. They ain’t catchin’ any more,” 
he continued, noticing Pinkey’s efforts to avoid 
him. Pinkey, being thus reassured, they 
joined forces. 

Pinkey conducted Bunny away from all 
possible danger of their being overheard and 
then broached the subject uppermost in his 
mind. 

“Say, Bunny, if I tell you something, will 
you never tell ?” 

Bunny shook his head vigorously. 

“ Honest ?” 

“Honest Injun,” declared Bunny. 
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“Cross your heart ?” 

‘Cross my heart and hope to die,” vowed 
the faithful Bunny. 

“T ’ve got a box of cigarettes in my pocket.” 

“ Humph, that’s nothin’,” sneered Bunny, 
trying not to appear interested, but adding, 
“ Where did you get ’em ?” 

“Oh, bought ’em a while ago. 
ever smoke ?” 

There was no use hiding facts for each knew 
the other’s every deed. 

“ Nothin’ but corn silk and pennyroyal and 
such things,” admitted Bunny. “I ’ve never 
smoked tobacco, though, have you?” 

“No, but these cigarettes are n’t strong a 
bit ; let ’s get under the amphitheatre and smoke 
now.” 

Bunny agreed, and the pair disappeared be- 
neath the large, wooden grandstand for their 
first taste of the fragrant weed. Safely hidden 
from the public eye, Pinkey produced the 
cigarettes and matches and soon the boy on 
the box cover was emulated. 

“Great! ain’t it?” inquired Pinkey, after 
enjoying his cameo for a few silent moments. 

“Grand!” answered Bunny, puffing gaily 
away at his cigarette. 

“Let ’s see how far you ’ve smoked yours, 
Bunny.” 

They measured and neither seemed to be 
more rapidly consuming the weed than the 
other. This conversation was followed by a 
long interval of silence, during which the ashes 
gradually approached the white paper mouth- 
pieces. Finally Pinkey broke the silence by 
declaring that he believed it got better the 
longer he smoked, but to a careful observer 
his words might have seemed to lack con- 
viction. 

Bunny went Pinkey one better by maintain- 
ing that this beat any other kind of cigarette 
he had ever smoked. 

“T guess we ought n’t to smoke clear up to 
the paper, though,” warned Pinkey, tossing his 
stump away, “it might not taste good.” 

Bunny sat silent a moment, then he said 
with a serious look on his face: “I believe I 
must have smoked some of the paper on mine. 
Tastes like it,” at the same time dropping his 
stump on the ground and stepping on it. 


Did you 
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After a few thoughtful moments, Pinkey, 
placing a hand under each ear, inquired: 
“ Bunny, sure you ’re over the 


are you 


mumps ? I feel as if I might be catchin’ ’em.” 
“Doctor said I was over ’em,—but I might¢ 
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be havin’ a relapse,” replied Bunny despond- 
ently. 

‘I ’m afraid I ’d better go then, ’cause I ’d 
hate to get the mumps now,” said Pinkey, 
rising unsteadily. 

“Well, ’d_ better 
longer, Pinkey, because you know they ’re ter- 
Neither cared for companion- 


you not stay here any 
ribly catchin’.” 
ship now, when there was danger of catching 
or transmitting the mumps. 

“Are you going to stay here, Bunny ?” in- 
quired Pinkey, deciding that the sooner they 
separated, the more at rest he would be. 


VoL. XXXIII.— 117-118. 
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“ Yes, I guess Id better stay here where no- 
body will catch the mumps from me.” His 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of others had 
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never before been so marked. 

“ Waht me to leave these to smoke?” asked 
Pinkey, holding out the 
box of cigarettes. The 
feeling his 
was making 


queer in 
stomach 
him generous. 

“No, you’d better 
keep ’em,  Pinkey, 
‘cause it ’s not good 
for a fellow to smoke 
with the mumps.” 





Without further con- 
versation, Pinkey de- 
parted, leaving Bunny 
his 





seated on a box. 
hands where his mumps 
had been. As soon as 
he was out of Bunny’s 
line of vision, Pinkey 
dropped the box con- 
taining the remaining 
cameos in a dark cor- 
ner and steered for the 
His motion 


and 


open air. 
was _ uncertain 
things swam before him. 
Unsteadily he made his 
way through the heed- 
less crowd in a direc- 
tion where there seemed 
to be fewer people than 
anywhere else. With 
every step he gulped 
and swallowed, his head reeled and oh, how he 
longed for some quiet place, where he could 





lie down. 

Presently, he found such a place, in the 
shade of a shed projecting from the poultry 
But it was too late to try to ward 
He lay down on the grass, 


exhibit. 
off the inevitable. 
clean waist, white collar, red tie and all, and the 
fair, Bunny, the cigarettes and the mumps all 
faded into a jumbled dream as he fell asleep. 
Pinkey awoke with a start. He sat up and 
gazed about him and wondered where he was. 
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Soon it all came back to him with sickening 
clearness and he recalled the sad experience 
with solemn regret. 

But youthful ills are short-lived and Pinkey 
arose and looked about himyfeeling somewhat 
like his own self once more. Again the noise 
which had awakened him began. It was the 
vigorous beating of a bass drum, which almost 
drowned the crash and rattle of a tambourine, 
the bearer of which vied with the drummer in 
making all the hideous noise possible. 

These two were members of a freak show 
exhibiting on the grounds and this was their 
method of attracting attention and a curious 
crowd. They were marching about through 
the throng of people, punctuating their din by 
vivid descriptions of what could soon be seen 





“** WELL,” SAID THE PROPRIETOR, ‘I GUESS YOU'VE TURNED 
LONG ENOUGH.’”’ 


at the “Grand, Free, Open Air Exhibition” 
about to take place. Pinkey joined the drift- 
ing multitude and worked his way to the front, 
so that by the time the crowd had reached the 
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tent, he was following immediately in the wake 
of the bass drum. 

After the crowd had gathered about the 
entrance, a “strong man’’ came out and gave 
a brief exhibition of juggling with cannon balls 
and concluded his exhibition by lifting with 
his teéth a heavy iron weight. 

The public was then assured by two lusty- 
voiced individuals that this was but the tamest 
of the many attractions to be seen upon “ the 
inside,” and all for the “small sum of one 
dime, ten cents, the tenth part of a dollar.” 

Pinkey resisted manfully the consuming de- 
sire to go in, and clutched hard his remaining 
wealth. But the gaudy banners flapping in 
the breeze on either side of the entrance were 
too much for him. There were pictured a 
living skeleton, a fat boy, a real Circassian 
queen, a tattooed man, and many other attrac- 
tions irresistible to older wills than Pinkey’s. 
So at last he walked up boldly and ex- 
changed his single remaining dime for the 
coveted ticket and soon was gazing upon the 
wonders within. 

After a man, apparently the proprietor, had 
fully explained the special points of each at- 
the acrobats had given their 
entered when 


traction, and 
performance, those who had 
Pinkey did began to depart. 

ing with the crowd, Pinkey decided to remain 
until the next exhibition and then try to see 


Instead of leav- 


everything over again at closer range. 

When the tent was almost empty of vis- 
itors, Pinkey heard a voice from across the tent, 
inquiring: “ Hey, kid,—want a job?” 

At this, Pinkey turned around and the man 
called: “Come over here,” at the same time 
motioning for Pinkey to follow him behind a 
large curtain. 

“Think you ’re man enough to turn that?” 
inquired the man, pointing to a large hand-or- 
gan; “the kid we had turning it, skipped out 
a while ago. If you'll turn it until dinner- 
time, I'll give you a dime, and besides, while 
I’m lecturing, you can come out and see the 
show.” 

Surely fortune was smiling on Pinkey now! 
Here was not only a chance to see the show 
as many times as he desired, but to get his 
money back at the same time. 
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“Yes, sir, I'll turn it,” answered Pinkey 
eagerly, and forthwith reached for the crank 
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“FIVE MINUTES LATER AN ANXIOUS FATHER ESPIED A RAV- 


ENOUS SON PERCHED ON A HIGH STOOL.” 


and began to turn. The machine, much the 
worse for years of service, responded with a 
succession of stale melodies, which in their best 
days had been bad enough. Pinkey felt no 
fear of detection and entered on his part of the 
contract with enthusiasm. 

“ My, this is easy,” thought Pinkey, mar- 
veling at the luck by which he was earning 
back his dime, and picturing to himself how 
envious Bunny would be when he heard of it 
all. But he found himself changing hands 
more and more frequently, before the man 
bade him stop to rest a minute. 

When Pinkey started up again, the organ 
seemed to turn harder than it did before and 
the cracked tunes became wearisome and mo- 
notonous, but he stuck manfully at his post. 
While enjoying his rest during the next exhibi- 
tion, he became suddenly aware of an assertive 
emptiness in his stomach and began to wonder 
how long it would be before dinner-time. The 
next period of turning seemed longer than all 
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the others put together, and his arms seemed 
about to drop off before he was allowed to stop 
and rest. By this time he had grown thor- 
oughly tired of the show, and during the in- 
termission he sat on the ground wiping his 
brow, hungry and dejected. 

After this crowd had dispersed and Pinkey 
again began his weary grind, he felt so weak 
that it was with difficulty he kept the machine 
going at all. Noticing the lagging music, the 
proprietor looked behind the curtain. It seemed 
to him that he had never seen weariness and 
despair so plainly depicted anywhere. Even 
he, who was accustomed to get all he could 
from everybody, felt that things had gone far 
enough. Pinkey was turning with one hand 
and mopping his brow with the other, making 
frequent changes. He felt that every turn must 
be his last, but he was trying his best to keep 
his end of the bargain. 

“ Well, kid,” said the proprietor, “I guess 
you've turned long enough. You've earned 
your dime, and besides, there won’t be much 
of a crowd in here during the balloon ascen- 
sion, anyway.” 

“Balloon ascension !” gasped Pinkey, “ what 
time is it?” 

“About two o’clock,” said the man dryly, 
“nearly dinner-time.” 

“Jiminy, give me my dime,” cried Pinkey 
excitedly, “dinner-time’s twelve !”’ 

As he flew from the tent, Pinkey saw the 
huge gas bag over beyond the track, slowly 
filling, preparatory to its flight. What was he 
to do? He had missed his dinner and no 
doubt his father and mother and aunt had been 
looking for him everywhere. How could he 
bear to tell them that he had been there in that 
hot stuffy tent, he knew not how long, turning 
a hand-organ? 

But his stomach! 
Parents and aunts and even balloon ascensions 
paled to insignificance beside the hunger that 


Eat he must and soon. 


consumed him. 

Five minutes later an anxious father espied 
a ravenous son perched high on a stool in a 
lunch tent, a piece of mince pie in one hand 
and a bottle of ginger “pop” in the other. 
Winter or summer, mince pie was Pinkey’s 
weakness and pop a beverage for the gods. 
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“ Pinkerton! !” 

To Pinkey it seemed that a bomb had burst 
beneath him. His bottle of pop dropped from 
his hand, fell clattering to the floor and the 
precious fluid gurgled through the cracks. 
Clutching the remainder of his pie, he dis- 
mounted from the stool and confronted his 
father, a wreck of his morning spotlessness. 

“Pinkerton,” demanded the father, what 
are you doing here?” 

“ Getting some dinner.” 

“Why did n’t you get your dinner when you 
were told to get it ?” , 

“Missed it.” Pinkey never entered into 
long explanations when he could help it, unless 
they would benefit him. 

“What have you been doing all day, any- 
how ?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Pinkey vaguely, 
desiring to avoid trouble as long as possible. 

“ Answer my question, young man, how did 
you come to miss your dinner?” 

“TI was working for the side-show man.” 

“Working for the side-show man!” 
claimed Mr. Perkins, “well what fave you 
been doing this morning? Out with it.” 

And Pinkey, seeing that he might better tell 
that part of his story than to have it, and more, 
extracted from him in small pieces, told his 
father, as they went to meet the worried mother, 
how he had paid his money to get in the side- 
show, and all that had happened since. 

“And when he gave me my dime and told 
me I could stop turning,” concluded Pinkey, 
“it was nearly two o’clock. I thought he ’d 
tell me when it was dinner-time, but when I 
found how late it was I knew I had missed my 
dinner, so I spent the money I had earned for 


ex- 


” 


pie and pop.” 

“Ts that all you ’ve had to eat since break- 
fast?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted the famished Pinkey, 
“and that’s not much.” 

In silence they walked along, Pinkey won- 
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dering what the outcome of it all would be and 
his father trying to decide if his son had been 
sufficiently punished by his own foolishness. 

“And father,” queried Pinkey, presently, 
mindful of the warning he had _ received, 
“ father, is it wrong to turn a hand-organ, when 
you get pay for it?” 

“We'll see about that when we get home,” 
answered the father, unwilling at present to 
hold out any hope. 

As the pair approached the buggy wherein sat 
Mrs. Perkins and her sister, Mr. Perkins endea- 
vored to make light of Pinkey’s escapade. 

“Here ’s your boy,” he called, “he is all 
right, only not quite as spick and span as 
when you last saw him. He has been enjoy- 
ing himself turning a hand-organ in a side- 
show and missed his dinner. He’s pretty 
hungry, but he will have to charge that up to 
experience.” 

Mrs. Perkins was so glad to see her son, 
alive and unmangled, that she had not the 
heart to upbraid him. Scarcely had she been 
convinced of his safety before his aunt, ever 
thoughtful and kind-hearted, led him away from 
the buggy to the large family carryall, wherein 
were two big baskets containing the remnants 
of the dinner Pinkey had missed. “ Poor 
dear,” she pitied, “no dinner, and turning the 
crank all the time for that horrid man! ”’ 

Pinkey could see no use in spoiling a lot 
of generous sympathy by telling about the 
early part of the morning, so he accepted 
pardon and kept his smoking experience to 
himself. He knew he had been sufficiently 
punished for that. 

After a hasty toilet at the nearby pump, 
Pinkey returned, passably clean and totally 
famished. Never had chicken, rolls, 
milk, preserves and cake tasted so good, and 
as Pinkey buried his face in a large slice of 
watermelon, he felt that although his day at 
the fair had not been a decided success, life 
from many standpoints was still worth living. 
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BABY AND BIDDY. 





By HELEN Hazen GEER. 





SHALL I tell you about them? You can see 
that baby is a dear little girl not yet able to 
walk, but you will need sharp eyes to find Biddy 

















** SUDDENLY SHE CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH 
BIDDY LIVES WITH HER BABIES. 
in the picture. Biddy is a kind old mother 
hen, so tame she will eat out of your hand, 
or let you stroke her soft feathers. When 
Mama digs among her flowers Biddy stands by 
her side, and if she has to wait for a worm, 
pecks at Mama’s sleeve as if to say — “ Please 
hurry for I am hungry.” This is how Baby 
and Biddy came to know each other. One 
very warm day Mama took Baby out under 
the trees and put her down on the cool green 
grass. That was fine! She crept around 
busy and happy for some time. Suddenly 
she caught sight of the house in which Biddy 


They were out enjoy- 
She sat watch 


lives with her babies. 
ing the fine day too. 
them. 

“A new kind of ball,” she thought to her- 
Close and closer 


up to 


self —‘‘I must have one.” 
she crept till the wee fingers could almost 
touch them. Biddy saw her and reaching out 
her sharp bill pecked baby’s fingers. Such a 
loud cry! Biddy began to cackle and the 
little soft balls ran away as fast as their two 


feet could carry them. Mama hurried to the 

















**SUCH A LOUD CRY! BIDDY BEGAN TO CACKLE AND THE 
LITTLE SOFT BALLS RAN AWAY.” 


rescue. Was Biddy angry, do you think, 
because her babies were disturbed and in dan- 
ger, or did she think that Baby’s ten pink 
fingers might be something good to eat ? 
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THE QUEST 9 











By Nancy Byrp TURNER. 





WE followed the Rainbow Road 

When the storm had grumbled by. 

The rainbow stood by the big east wood 
With its top against the sky. 

Dot and the dog and I, 

— The dog with the curly tail — 

And a spade to dig for our treasure big, 

A spade and a new tin pail. 

(She was the company, I in command, 

And the dog went along to guard the band). 


The colors came down to the ground, 
— Somebody told us so— 

And somebody told how a pot of gold 
Was hid at the end of the bow. 

We hurried along, a-row, 

Ready to seek and find ; 

I led the lot and next came Dot 
With the curly-tailed dog behind. 
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(She was a girl and so, in case 
Of danger, I gave her the safest place.) 


O, we were almost there, 

And we would have been rich, no doubt, 

But the wind came by with a dreadful cry, 
And the Beautiful Bow went out. 

When we turned to look about 

The great black dark had come — 

We ran so fast that Dot was lost 

And the dog was the first one home. 

(And the rainbows come and the rainbows go, 
But Dot and the dog and I— we &uow)! 
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THE PELICAN PLANT IN FLOWER, 


opening in the center. 


gives the plant its name. 


A GIANT FLOWER FROM THE TROPICS. 


THESE remarkable flowers of the Pelican Plant 
were drawn from specimens at the Bronx Park 
greenhouses. High up under the glass roof 
they bloom in all their tropical luxuriance from 
stems which have climbed there, twenty feet 
or more into the air. Even at that height the 
form and size of the flower appear to be most 
remarkable, but it is only on a nearer view that 
we fully appreciate their wonderful structure. 
The principal flower in the illustration measured 
eighteen inches in height, while the depending 
ribbon-like tail was thirty inches longer, making 
a total length of forty-eight inches! The width 
of the flower at the time of its fullest expansion 
was twelve inches, so that we can form some 
idea of the astonishing size of this, the second 
largest flower in the world. 

The coloring and structure of the flower are 
as remarkable and unusual as its dimensions. 
The rounded opening in the middle is sur- 
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Flies are seen entering the mouth-like 
The two buds at 
the right show the bird-like form which 
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rounded by a coloring of deepest purple 
while veinings and splashes of lighter purple 
spread outward over the concave surface of 
the flower and gradually diminish in intensity 
as they approach the margin. As the great 
blossoms hang on the vines against the green 
leaves they resemble calico sunbonnets hung 
up to dry. This likeness to a hat or fantas- 
tic bonnet is so striking that we are not sur- 
prised to learn how the children use the 
flowers as caps in play, in the countries of 
Central and South America where this plant 
grows. Having placed one of the flowers 
on the head of a young girl and photographed 
it to show its fitness for the purpose, we see 
that now it becomes a headdress of real beauty 





THE NECK OF THE FLOWER CUT OPEN. 


The tube-like passage is shown which leads out to freedom, and 
the flies lodged in the cavity or pocket above it. 


and dignity, resembling a Greek soldier’s cap; 
or that helmet which Pallas Athene, the Greek 
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Goddess of Wisdom, wears as a symbol of her 
power and protection. 

Let us examine the flower more carefully, 
If we place our ear near the opening, a rasping 
and harsh buzzing noise will be heard. It 
sounds as if something alive were moving about 
inside. What is it? If we had watched the 
flower during the day, flies would have been 





THE PELICAN FLOWER ON A GIRLS HEAD. 


This is the way the children of Central and South America 
wear them for hats in play. 
seen to enter, and it is their buzzing and strug- 
gling that we hear; for, having once gotten in, 
there is a trap-like arrangement in the neck 
which prevents their escape. We slit up the 
neck with a knife, spread the sides apart and 
see a great number of the insects crawl out and 
Examining the trap we see that it 
The opening of the 


fly away. 
is formed like an eel-pot. 


flower narrows in the neck to a small tube 
which projects down into the larger chamber 
near the stem. This chamber reaches up 
around the neck of the tube in a deep recess 
and into this pocket the insects fly and crawl 
about, until they die or by chance find the 
central opening below them. 

The name of Pelicarf Plant is given because 
of the peculiar bird-like form of the bud. It 
is interesting to know that the plant has smaller 
relatives in the Canada ginger and Dutchman’s 
pipe which are found in the Northern States. 

Perhaps many of my readers care little for 
the scientific names of our native plants, when 
they seem so long and burdensome,—but the 
Pelican flower is so big and such a notable 
visitor to our shores that we should learn his 
true and appropriate title. So, when you go 
to the New York Botanical Gardens in the 
Bronx, New York, and 
No. 4, ask to see the Aristolochia grandiflora 
Sturtevantii, which is open during the months 
of July, August, September and October to 


enter greenhouse 


receive its winged and other guests. 
Howarp J. SHANNON. 


FEATHERS VERSUS FUR. 


ALL the morning the four staunch horses had 
been pulling the heavy stage coach over a 
sandy desert in southern Texas. Both the 
driver and myself were drowsy, and nodded 
from the effects of the scorching sun. Suddenly 
the lead horses jumped out of the road, which 
brought us to our senses. A large western red- 
tail hawk that was circling over our heads, had 
cast its passing shadow on the sand directly 
before the horses, causing them to shy. 

We commented on the rather singular coin- 
cident and watched the big bird as, in large 
circles, he gracefully floated through the air, 
with scarcely a movement of the wings. 

Suddenly a “ jack-rabbit,” startled by the 
rattle of the stage, jumped from its cover in the 
shade of a yucca plant, and shook its legs over 
the sandy expanse in leaps fully fifteen feet 
apart. It had not made ten jumps when the 
hawk spied it, and half falling, half tumbling 
through the air he descended to within fifty 
feet of the earth and started in pursuit. The 
“jack” had gained a good lead before it dis 
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coveréd that it was being chased, but on seeing 

the hawk, it bent every muscle in its sinewy 
legs in an effort to outstrip 
its assailant. 
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a shot from a gun. It had gained fully fifty 
yards before the hawk overtook it and again 
attacked it. Once more the “jack” eluded 


the charge in the same manner. 
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“THE * JACK’ WAS AGAIN COURSING OV _ THE DESERT LIKE 
A SHOT FROM A GUN.’ 


Gradually the hawk drew near until he was 
almost over the “ jack,” then, bowing his wings 
he dropped through the air like a falling meteor. 
With feet extended and talons outstretched, he 
was about to snatch up his prey, when the 
« jack ” stopped short and squatted flat on the 
sand. The hawk over-shot his mark a foot or 
more, but instead of turning back, he arose in 
the same graceful curve in which he had de- 
scended, thus describing a large U. 

No sooner had he started upward than the 
“jack” was again coursing over the desert like 








* JACK’ REACHED A BUNCH OF CHAPARRAL, WHERE IT 
TOOK SHELTER. 


“THE 











By this time the chase had 
become so exciting that the 
driver halted his horses and we both inet up 
on the seat, clinging to each other and watch- 
ing with bated breath the outcome of the 
struggle. 

“ The ‘jack’ can’t keep that pace up much 
longer, it’s pretty well tuckered out now. The 
hawk ’ll catch it next time sure,” exclaimed the 
driver as the combatants gradually drew near. 
But before the hawk had a chance again to 
swoop down, the “jack” reached a bunch of 
chaparral, where it took shelter. 

The hawk circled over the bushes and then 
dove headlong into them but the “jack” 
moved its position as the bird was about to 
strike it and again escaped death. 

The “jack ” evidently thought it safer to fight 
in the open than in the bushes, for as the hawk 
arose, it started off again, this time heading for 
a bunch of cattle that was feeding about two 
hundred yards away. The hawk made his 
fourth unsuccessful attack while the distance 
was being covered by the hare, but before he 
was ready for another swoop the “ jack” had 
outstripped his pursuer, and dashing up to one 
of the steers, darted between his front and hind 
legs and stopped. There it remained. 
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The hawk seemed to be completely out- 
witted. He circled about afew times; then, 
as if thoroughly, disgusted, sailed off and was 
soon lost to view. 

The “jack” was still under the steer when 
we drove on. It was quite evident to us that 
the “ jack ” intended to use the steer for a shield 
from the moment that it left the chaparral, but 
whether it did so because it thought that the 
hawk would be afraid of so large an animal as 
a steer, or because the creature afforded better 
protection from onslaughts from above, is a 
question that the reader will have to solve for 
himself. 

j. ALDEN LorINc. 


GAS-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF “ NIGHT- 


BLOOMING CEREUS.” 

HEREWITH are photographs, taken by gas- 
light, of the so-called night-blooming cereus. 
The buds take about six weeks in which to 
mature, and are easily blighted. This plant 
was fifteen years old before it bore a flower. 
It had four buds, two of them opening one 


























THE PLANT INCORRECTLY CALLED “ NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS.”’ 
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ONE OF THE PURE WHITE BLOSSOMS. 


night, and the others on the night following. 
The blossom is attached to the leaf in a most 
interesting manner. 
from a vein which in turn is attached to the 
mid-vein of the leaf. 
only when a bud or another leaf is about to 


It hangs by a long stem 
This vein develops 


appear. 

The flower begins to open about sunset and 
before midnight is in full bloom, as shown in 
the photograph. The blossom is about eight 
inches in diameter and is a pure waxy white. 
The petals look like feathers. 
composed of tiny yellow stamens, with pistil, 
pure white, the shape of a many-pointed star. 
The flower has a wonderfully sweet and pene- 


The center is 


trating perfume, which dies with the blossom 
before sunrise. 


Em1Ly A. CORNING. 





Tus plant is the F%yllocactus latifrons, a 
Mexican species, one of those sometimes called 
“night-blooming cereus,’ but wrongly so, as 
it is not a member of the genus Cereus at all. 
It could be called a night-blooming cactus with 
propriety, for it is a member of the cactus 
family, Cactacee. 

GEORGE V. NASH. 
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CHIPPING SPARROW NEST ON FUNGUS. 
Here is the sketch of the nest of a chipping 

sparrow that I found on a fungus (called beef- 

steak fungus—istulina hepatica) growing on 





CHIPPING SPARROW NEST ON FUNGUS. 


an old tree at Undercliff which is a part of 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
J. OLIVER NUGENT. 


A WREN NESTING IN AN ORIOLE’S NEST. 


“JENNY” wren is famous for the odd places 
in which she builds her nest—mail boxes, tin 
cans, old hats, watering pots, a human skull 
on a battle field—in each case perhaps the first 
thing the birds came across with a hole in it 
and room for enough sticks or stiff feathers. 

And so I was not much surprised to find a 
wren building inside of a new Baltimore oriole’s 
hanging cradle. Was ever wren so particular! 
was the natural thought. Imagine young wrens 
being swayed to sleep in a hanging nest on the 
end of a slender elm bough. It did seem 


absurd; and yet the nest contained several 
eggs, which doubtless hatched. 


The nest was 
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- an oriole’s nest. 
i 
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in a much safer place than the usual wren 
house or tree hollow, and so no doubt the young 
wrens grew to peep from their swaying nest, 
and later to leave it, having the strange experi- 

ence, for wrens, of being born and raised in 


Birds, as well as four-footed animals and 
insects, often avail themselves of the labors of 
others in home-making. I have a photograph 
of a barred owl nest in a remodeled hawk 
nest. Skunks use woodchuck burrows, white 
footed mice and flying squirrels are fond of 
building in holes in decaying 
trees made by woodpeckers, and 
bumblebees take possession of 
mice nests in the ground! On 
page 912 of this number is shown 
a hermit-crab occupying the shell 
of a sea-snail. 





I wish our young folks would 
write to Sr. NICHOLAs of observa- 
tions of any form of animal life 
using the labor of other forms of 


life. 





NEST OF EOUSE WREN BUILT WITHIN THAT OF BALTIMORE 
ORIOLE. 
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AN INTRUDER ACCIDENTALLY CAUGHT AND 
KILLED. 

Tuis is a photograph of a cowbird strangled 
by being caught by some horsehair which was 
used to construct 
the nest. The 
nest, it will be no- 
ticed, is that of 
an oriole and the 
bird hanging from 
it makes it look 
very much like a 
gallows. This nest 
with the bird was 
found in Michigan 
in October, 1904, 
and had evidently 
been hanging for 
some time as when 
it was found the 
bird was all dried 
up. The cowbird, 
3 of course, is well 
known forits habit 
of almost always 


r 





COWBIRD STRANGLED BELOW NEST 
OF BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
appropriating the nest of another bird rather 
than building one of its own. 

Such accidents among birds occasionally 
occur. Not long ago I saw a dead English 
sparrow hanging by a horsehair from its own 
Birds and other forms of life are not 
P. R. REIGHARD. 


nest. 
exempt from accidents, 


ABOUT WAXWINGS SITTING TOGETHER. 


Or course, many of us know the cedar wax- 
wing or common cherry bird—the one, you 
remember, that nests so much later than all 
And I 
guess you have wondered, as I often have, 
how the waxwings hatch their eggs when many 
larger and warmer-looking birds build and sit* 


our other birds excepting the goldfinch. 


only in warmer weather. 

In the atskill Mountains, the 
weather was a good deal colder than in New 
York City, I found a pair of cedar waxwings 
sitting as late as the fifth of September. I had 
seen one of the pair sitting on the nest during 
the daytime in the latter part of August, and 
thought it must be very cold to hatch eggs. 
The weather was then between freezing and 


where 
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temperate in early morning. But in September 
it seemed impossible that any bird could sit on 
eggs in a nest in an exposed place. 
the nest one evening, I found both of the wax- 
wings upon it. The nest was plainly in view 
in a low cedar tree and, seeing them from every 
side, I made sure that both birds were actually 
inside the hollow of the nest. From many day 
visits at all hours I found that the birds thus 
sat together from late afternoon, when it began 
to grow colder, until early the following morn- 
ing, when it began to grow warmer, and some- 


Going to 


times during the middle of extra cold days. 
On September fourth, only one waxwing was 
on the nest at a quarter to six p.m. About 
five minutes later the other came to a cedar 
near by; he soon flew to the nest and, after 
much turning about on top of it, finally settled 
down on the back of the other bird or at any 
rate inside the nest. It was then cold and 
autumn-like. The foliage was already turning 
gold and red; swamp maples were deep reds 
and purples. The next day (September fifth) 





TWO WAXWINGS, OR CEDAR BIKDS, INCUBATING EGGS IN NEST. 


the heads of two young waxwings showed 
over the edge of the nest. They seemed three 
or four days old, and one of their parents was 
brooding them. 


EDMUND J. SAWYER. 
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A PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 
JAMESTOWN, R. I. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We went out rowing and saw 


a ‘‘ Portuguese man-of-war,”’ a tremendous jelly fish. 


It looked like a huge bubble, and its color reminded us 





PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 
A remarkably good illustration from a_ photograph by Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, N. Y. 


of the rainbow. A fringe adorned the body, and alto- 
gether it was a curious thing, and in the distance might 
easily be mistaken for an electric light shade. Its feel- 
ers, or tentacles, are long and poisonous, and if you 
should happen to meet the creatures unawares while you 
were swimming in the sea, it would wind them around 
your arm and painfully sting you. 
Your loving reader, 


MARIANNA LIPPINCOTT (Age 13 years). 


In the region of Woods Holl, Massachusetts, 
this interesting and beautiful sea-animal ap- 
pears, in varying numbers, about the first of 
July of every year. At times they are so num- 
erous that they occur by the hundred, while at 
other seasons only a few are seen at long in- 
tervals. 

The fringe to which our correspondent refers, 
is formed of what the scientific man calls “‘ long, 
locomotive tentacles, which, when the animal 
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is driven by its broad sail, or float, before the 
wind, stretch out in large individuals from 
thirty to fifty feet,” and are indeed formidable 
things, not only to the person whose bare flesh 
comes in contact with them, but to various 
smaller and weaker creatures some of which 
they have the power to sting to death. 

In reference to this man-of-war, Professor 
A. S. Packard says, “It is excessively poison- 
ous to the touch, and in gathering specimens 
on the shores of the Florida reefs, we have un- 
wittingly been stung by nearly dead individuals, 
whose sting burns like condensed fire and leaves 
a severe and lasting smart.” Yet there is at 
least one little fish that fears no harm, for it is 
often seen in company with the man-of-war, 
and when frightened runs up among the ten- 
tacles to hide. Some human beings are so 
affected by the stings and the poison, that they 
suffer for a long time, and are actually made 
ill by them. 

In the large figure, the Portuguese man-of- 
war is shown, and in the smaller ones the 
minute stings in various stages of what may be 
for the force with 


” 


called their “ explosion, 
which they dart out of the tentacles is so great, 
that “ describes it well, although 
they are so minute that they can be seen only 


The figures are therefore 


explosion ” 


with the microscope. 

highly magnified. 
As with the sting of a bee, it is not so much 

the weapon itself that gives the pain, as it is the 





1 \ 


AB REPRESENTS VICTIM TO BE STUNG C STINGING CELL, 
WITH P POISONOUS LIQUID 


poisonous liquid that accompanies it. In the 
man-of-war, these stinging cells which occur 
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y the myriad in the tentacles, are expelled 
on coming in contact with the surface of the 
enemy, and that enemy pretty soon knows that 
something has happened to him. 

In Fig. 1, AB represents the victim to be 
stung; C is the cell that contains the poisonous 
liquid, and the sting itself, which has a head that 
appears to be shaped somewhat like that of an 
arrow, but is really more like a long pyramid. 
Connected with this is, as shown, a coiled, hol- 
low tube through which the poison is said to be 
forced. The whole cell seems to be under 
great pressure and is always ready to explode 
at-a touch, and to hurl the dart into the victim. 

In Fig. 2, the touch has been made and the 
explosion has taken place. The arrow-head, 





THE ARROW HEAD OF STING 


ENTERING VICTIM. 


which is really a pyramid, is entering the flesh, 
and the coiled thread is beginning to straighten 
out. 

In Fig. 3, the head is extended to its full 
length, and the thread is still straighter, while 
the poisonous fluid is probably rushing through 
its hollows and giving the victim something to 
think about. 

Now what I have called the head of the 
sting is composed of three stiff barbs that are 
folded together to form a pyramid, as shown 
in Figs. 1, 2, 3; but when these parts get into 
the skin or the flesh, a remarkable thing takes 
place. They speedily separate, they instantly 
swing about and turn down, and form an anchor 
with three of the sharpest kind of flukes, and 
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as they flash backward, they tear a space into 
which the hollow tube is thrown. This is shown 
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THE NEXT STAGE OF THE STING ENTERING THE VICTIM. 


In addition to this 
terrible anchor, the figure also shows that there 
are several sharp, little strengthening barbs, 
just behind the hollow tube through which the 
poisonous liquid is said to pass. 

When you remember that there are thou- 
sands of these darts entering the victim all at 


in the diagram, Fig. 4. 


once, you will perhaps feel less surprise at the 
man-of-war’s power to sting every soft body, 
and to kill smaller and weaker creatures. But 
it adds much to the interest, I think, when we 
recollect that these stings are invisible to the 
naked eye, and can be seen only with a high 
power of the microscope. 





THE BARBS OF STING FASTENED IN VICTIM 

















‘a HEADING FOR AUGUST.” BY STANISLAUS F. MCNEILL, AGE 15. (HONOR 
THE SUNLIT HILLS. 
BY CLEMENT R, WOOD (AGE 17). 


(Cash Prize.) 





MEMBER.) 


Two ranges high of hills are nigh ; Can pass the murky covering ; 


The one sees sunlight never ; The rocks are bare o 


Where shines the bright sun ever ; 
Here grief, there joy, the breezes fills— 
The sunless and the sunlit hills. 


But here, the breeze 
Where brooks are 
And violets sweet le 


Where clouds are ever hovering, The sunlight comes, 
And not a ray of sunshine gay Doth hills and trees 
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f shrub or tree: 


The other lies beneath fair skies, It is th’ abode of misery. 


sings melodies 
laughing gaily, 
ap up, to greet 


For over there are mountains drear, The welcome sunshine daily; 


and cheerfulness 
and brooks possess. 


And there will be a time, 
when we 
Must choose whereon to 
wander ; 
Either the hills where sun- 
light thrills 
Or the dim mountains 
yonder ; 
Then choose aright, and 
may our voice 
Declare the sunlit hills our 
choice. 


FOURTH OF JULY comes 
in August this year—our 
League Fourth, of course, 
and this queer confusion 
of dates is due to the 
troubles which magazine 
publishers have had this 
year with their printing de- 
partments. We believe 
most of the difficulties have 
been settled now, and per- 
haps hereafter our League 
contributions will be more 
adapted to the month in 
which they appear. We 
want to thank all our mem- 
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bers for bearing with us so patiently during this per- 
plexing time which we hope has about reached its end. 


The gold badge photograph which appears on this 
page was selected not only because it is an unusually 
fine piece of photography, but because it presents so 








“EARLY SPRING,” BY GEORGE WOODWARD, JR., AGE 8. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


vividly one of the most universal of cruel practices— 
that of branding cattle with a red hot iron. One of 
the League aims is to protect dumb creatures from 
suffering due to neglect and unkind treatment. This 
is something worse—it is heartless, deliberate torture. 
No one can look at this photograph and argue that 
the prostrate animal is not suffering in a way: that 
would make one of his torturers shriek with anguish 
and send him away vowing revenge. Perhaps his 
first step would be to get a law passed which would 
prevent men from being treated in any such man- 
ner. A law is what we need now. The animals can- 
not agitate for protection, and we must do it for 
them. There must be a law to stop this kind of 
branding. If beasts must be branded, there 
must be found some other method. With all of 
our human ingenuity there must be some means 
devised that will take the place of this inhu- 
man cruelty, 


PRIZE WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 79. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages 
are considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Clement R. Wood (age 
17), 1223 S. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Gold badges, Catharine ~~ “oan (age 15), 
5 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Silver badges, Gertrude L. Amory (age 13), 
293 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Marguerite 
Weed (age 15), 59 E. 86th St., N. Y., and 
Gladys L. Edgerly (age 9), 1467 Rhode Island 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Prose. Gold badges, Madelaine F. H. Aire- 
tiene (age 15) 9 Clapp St., Worcester, Mass., 
and Henry M. Davenport (age 14), 225 Central 
Park, W., N. Y. City. 
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Silver badges, Hope Lyons (age 14), 1320 T St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and Helen Low Mills (age 
10), 171 N. 20th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Drawing. Gold badges, A. C. Gardiner (age 15), 
‘“*The Pines,’’ Burgess Park, Finchley Rd., Hemp- 
stead, London, N.W. England, and Alwyn Carlyle 
Brown Nicolson (age 17), Stone Hall, Stelling, near 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 

Silver badges, Albert Elsner (age 17), 343 241-2 St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Mary Powel (age 14), (please send 
better address), and Hazel Halstead (aged 11), care of 
Zeiger Hotel, El Paso, Tex. 

Photography. Gold badges, Gladys Memminger 
(age 9), Hinsdale, Mont., and George Woodward, Jr. 
(age 8), W. Willow Grove Ave., Chestnut Hill, Phil., 
Pa. 

Silver badges, Warren Ordway (age 17), 11 Gibbs 
St., Newton Center, Mass., and Lewis P. Craig (age 
16), Shelbyville, Ill. 

Wild-Creature Photography. First prize, ‘‘ Ow] 
by Albert C. Honeywell (age 17) 55 Stanley St., New 
Haven, Conn. Second prize, ‘*Wild Swans,” by 
Floyd Clarkson (aged 12), 343 Stratford Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Third prize, ‘‘Song Sparrow,” T. H. Mc- 
Kittrick (age 17), Hackley Upper School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y 

Puzzle Making. Gold badges, Theobald Forstall 
(age 12), Montclair, N. J., and James P. Cahen, Jr. 
(age 13), 353 Central Park West, New York City. 

Silver badges, Gertrude F. Hussey (age 11), 2! 
Dickinson St., Princeton, N. J., and Eleanor V. 
Hoverly (age 10), 107 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 

Puzzle Answers. Gold badges, Marjorie Mullins 
(age 15), Franklin, Pa. 

Silver badges, James A. Lynd (age 14),6362 Over- 
brook Ave., Phila., Pa., and Frank L. White (age 13), 
Galva, Ill. 
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A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY IN RUSSIA. 
BY MADELAINE F. H. AIRETIENE ( AGE IS ). 
(Gold Badge.) 

On the third of July, 1903, sounds of hammering 
and low whisperings were heard in the nursery of 


General Valentinevich’s manor, in Lithuania, Russia. 
The Valentinevich children, Ivan, Witold and Vera, 





BY WARREN ORDWAY, AGE 17. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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BY ALWYN CARLYLE BROWN NICOLSON, 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


‘* MY PLAYMATE,” 
AGE 17. 


were preparing to celebrate the Fourth, under my di- 
rection, in true American style. 

My mother and I had come to spend our vacation 
there, and after telling the Valentinevich children about 
my American home, I told them about the approaching 
holiday and how sorry I was to miss the usual cele- 
bration. But when they heard about it, they immedi- 
ately decided to celebrate so I would not have to miss it. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned bright and 
clear, and at six o’clock the household was 
awakened by unusual sounds. On looking out, 
the general saw a strange procession in the 
garden, walking around a bundle of lighted fire- 
crackers. Ivan was leading, playing on a fife. 
After him came Vitold with a drum, then Vera 
tooting on a fish-horn; all to the tune of 
‘*Yankee Doodle.” Icame last, carrying an 
American flag and also singing, ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle.”” The general was the only one to 
whom the sight was not new, for he had spent 
some time in America, and had seen the same 
performances. The rest of that morning was 
spent in playing American games. 

Mrs. Valentinevich had invited several chil- 
dren to spend the afternoon with us, and after 
dressing ourselves in red, white and blue suits 
made for the occasion by Nurse Francesca, we 
went to receive our guests. When they had all 
arrived, we led them to the nursery, where our 
chief surprise awaited us. 

At the end of the room there was a platform 
trimmed with red, white and blue bunting and 
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with American and Russian flags at intervals. When 
our guests were seated Vera handed around programs, 
carefully prepared by her and Vitold. Then our enter- 
tainment began. 

I was first on the program and my recitation was 
‘‘The First Fourth of July.” This was followed with 
appropriate recitations by the others and American 
patriotic songs in the intervals. Afterwards we sang 
several Russian and Lithuanian songs out of complli- 
ment to our audience. 

Then we had fireworks on the lawn and when these 
were over, General Valentinevich proposed ‘* Three 
cheers for the United States and our little Lithuanian- 
American, Panna Madelaine,” which were given with 
hearty good will. 


THE SUNLIT HILLS. 


BY CATHARINE E. JACKSON (AGE IS). 


(Gold Badge.) 


THE leaves have come to life in a day, 
Soft and green and dewy are they. 

The dewdrops wink in the morning sun, 
The leaves dance merrily—life is fun! 


The long green slope before me lies, 

I mount, and as I swiftly rise 

The west wind brushes against my hair 
And the trees are rustling high in the air. 


At last on the crest of the hill I stand, 
All around is the sunlit land. 

The wind with mighty rush sweeps by 
And leaps into the boundless sky. 


I open my arms, down the slope I race, 

Down the curving slope, with the wind in my face. 
Then on the turf in the vale I fall 

And watch the blue jays as they call 

And hear the red-brown thrushes sing 

And smell the breath of the gladsome Spring. 





BY LEWIS P. CRAIG, AGE 16. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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ST. 
ON THE SUNLIT HILLS. 
BY MARGUERITE WEED (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge. ) 


THE sunbeams came from their home on high, 
Wandered to earth from the bright blue sky; 
And touching the hilltop’s brow so fair, 
Kissed it and all day lingered there. 


Beneath their touch the flowers grew bright: 
And the streamlet sparkled with their light. 
And the birds poured forth their chorus gay, 
To heighten the charm of the summer day. 


And the children played there in careless glee ; 
And laughed aloud in their joy to see 

The fleecy lambs go scampering by 

To their grazing ground on the hilltop high. 


With-the green of the leaves the sunshine blent, 
And morning and noontime came and went, 
And the golden afternoon sped away, 

And left the twilight so soft and gray. 











(SECOND 


‘WILD SWANS.” 
PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


BY FLOYD CLARKSON, AGE 12. 


The lambs scampered down as the light grew pale, 
And the children sought their homes in the vale, 
And the bright flowers shut their eyes of gold, 
And hushed was the tale the song birds told. 


The sunbeams went back to their home on high, 
Left the earth for the bright blue sky ; 

But on the hilltop, all shining bright, 

They paused, to bid it a fond ‘*Good Night.” 


A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY HENRY M. DAVENPORT (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 


THERE are many places and ways in which to spend 
the ** Fourth,” but the best place of all, according to 
my idea, is at a summer camp. 

Last summer there were six of us at Camp Mystic, 
Mystic, Conn. All were boys about my own age, and 
a jolly crowd we were. For two weeks before the 
*‘ Fourth” we had been gathering a store of combusti- 
bles to celebrate the day in a fitting manner. Our 
plans were to have a continuous performance, but Mr. 
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“‘OWL.” BY ALBERT W. HONEYWELL, JR., AGE 17. 


PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


(FIRST 


Cheney, our teacher, to whom the camp belonged, had 
other views on the subject. 

It is no small thing to be responsible for six 
American boys on the Fourth of July, and Mr. Cheney 
had racked his brains to know what todowith us. No 
less than six telegrams had been received from as 
many doting parents, requesting that ‘‘ Walter should 
not be allowed to shoot himself,’ and that ‘‘especial 
care should be given Edward,’ etc. No wonder the 
poor man was worried; however, he was equal to the 
occasion, and the morning of the Fourth found us safely 
stowed aboard the ‘‘Camp Mystic,’’ our speedy little 
motor boat, bound for the fishing grounds, where the 
danger of firecrackers and other explosives was at a 
minimum. 

Mrs. Cheney had seen that the launch was well 
stocked with everything a hungry boy could wish for, 
even to an enormous watermelon, which put the finish- 
ing touch to our feast. Even the fish entered into the 
spirit of the day, and allowed themselves to be caught 
with such surprising frequency that it caused us to for- 
get all save the wonderful luck we were having. Never 
before at a Fourth of July picnic had such a catch been 
made, and we were all in great good humor. 





** SONG SPARROW.” 
(THIRD PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


By T. H. MCKITTRICK, JR., AGE 17. 





“* EARLY SPRING, FLORIDA.” BY NELLIE SHANE, AGE 16. 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


At sunset we pulled up our anchor and started for camp 
and fireworks, which we enjoyed all the more from 
our enforced desertion. 

As we undressed that night in our tents by the light 
of a huge bonfire we had built on the point, we heard 
Mr. Cheney draw a sigh of relief, as the last boy 
crawled into bed: 

‘*Thank Heaven the ‘Fourth’ comes but once a 
year!” he said. 


THE SUNLIT HILLS. 


BY GLADYS C. EDGERLY 
(AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE far-off hills, kissed by 


the sunbeams, lie 
On Summer’s beds of 
flowers, bright and 


gay. 
With fleecy clouds for soft 
white coverlets 
And pillows made of 
sweetly scented hay. 


The sunlit hills are robed 
in grass and flowers, 
And crowned with stately 
bending poplar trees, 
While here and there a lit- 
tle brook is found, 
And perfumes float upon 
the whisp’ring breeze. 


The sky is tinted with the 
sunset glow, 
And standing ’mid these 
rays of golden light 
The hills like monarchs, in 
their twilight dress, 
Await the somber shad- 


: “EARLY SPRING.” 
ows of the night. . ‘ 
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BY ELISABETH CURTIS, AGE 15. 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 
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A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY ELLEN LOW MILLS (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge.) 


A LONG time ago, when Thomas Jefferson was 
President of the United States, he ordered two 
young men, captains, to take men, provisions, 
horses, and anything else they would need to 
explore the West. 

It took them two long years, from 1805- 
1807. 

In 1905 there was a world’s fair, held in 
Portland, Oregon, and it was named after them. 

On their way west they found an Indian 
woman who was willing to guide them over the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Her name was Sacajawea, and there was a 
statue of her at the head of the grand staircase 
and it is now in the park. 

On the Fourth of July you can imagine there 
was a great celebration, and I will try and tell 
you about it. 

In the morning there were Day Fireworks. 
They were firecrackers and inside of them were 
balls of paper which turned into horses, cows, 
sheep, men, and flags of all nations and almost any- 
thing you could imagine. 

In the afternoon they had a sham battle and it was 
splendid. Of course there was a parade by the Van- 
couver Troops. 

In the evening a famous band played selections from 
operas and ended it up with a burst of martial music, 
“ Dixie,’ ‘* Marching Through Georgia,”’ etc., etc. 

In the meantime the fireworks were going on over 
by the American Inn. 

Rockets of every descrip- 
tion went up with stars of 
red, green, blue, purple, 
yellow, and clusters of dif- 
ferent colored stars. 

While in a few minutes 
the best rocket went off and 
then came bombs. Inside 
of one was Mount Hood 
and pictures of Lewis and 
Clark. It ended up by a 
lot of rockets going up in 
the shape of a fan. 

I wonder what Lewis and 
Clark would have thought 
of that celebration ? 


THE SUNLIT HILLS. 
BY GERTRUDE L. AMORY 
(AGE 13). 


(Silver Badge.) 
FAR over the sunlit hills 
In a tiny cottage small 
Lives pretty Louise and 
merry Jim 
And thoughtful Janet tall. 





Far over the sunlit hills 

The three merry children 
play, 

Playing tag or catch or 
hide-and-seek 

All through the long bright 
day. 
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Janet, she loves to climb the hill, 
And Jim is learning to weed, 

And Louise runs all about the farm 
For she has the chickens to feed. 


And all through the live-long merry days, 
When summer brightens the ground 
You may see the tiny cottage small 

And the children play around. 


A JOLLY FOURTH. 
BY HOPE LYONS (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


ONE of the jolliest or rather the jolliest Fourth I 
ever spent was in Georgia. The celebrations there are 
a great deal different from the ones in the North. In 
the North there is very little else done than shooting 
many and very beautiful fireworks. Whereas in the 
South the chief feature of the day is the mas- 
querading of the children. This custom dates far 
back to the early history of our country and at first 
bore on the relation of our country to England. It 
has no significance to the Southern children now but 
to produce the maddest, merriest day of the year. 
These masked figures style themselves as being fan- 
tastics. The day before they ransack chests and 
trunks to find old costumes. Were you to see them 
with the combination of costumes, without their even 
uttering a word or engaging in any of their fan- 
tastic doings, it is worth a trip from California to 
Georgia to see it. You will see a boy with the follow- 
ing articles to make up hjs costume: His sister’s 
basque, his grandfather’s trousers, his grandmother’s 
bonnet and a baby’s rattle. 

A girl will also be seen with an old skirt styled 
about half a century back, an old dusty slouch hat and 
a green, originally black, waistcoat as her costume. 
However, the more ridiculous the costume is, the more 
perfectly designed for the occasion. They 
are all alert to different tricks, such as 
ringing doorbells with a tremendous jerk, 
jumping from behind trees to scare per- 
sons. They also quite frequently use 
watermelon rinds to smear your face with 
if they catch you. Those who are not 
masked entice the fantastics by calling: 
‘* Fantastic, come this way, come in the 
morning and stay all day!” If they 
look as if they are coming you have never 
heard and never will hear such a slamming 
of gates and calling ‘“‘“Mamma!” With 
noises of drums and horns they have a 
grand parade at night, after which they 
tumble in bed from sheer exhaustion. 


THE SUNLIT HILLS. 
BY ELIOT DAY (AGED 9). 


O’ER the sunlit hills and far away 

The west is crimson with the close of 
day ; 

And from the steeple comes the knell 

Of the village evening bell. 


O’er the sunlit hills and far away 
The west is crimson with the close of day ; 
The little stars then downward peep 
And children cuddle down to sleep. 
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““MY PLAYMATE.” BY 
FLORENCE EWING WILKIN- 
SON, AGE 16. 





A LIGHT-WEIGHT CHAMPION.”” 


** EARLY SPRING 
M. HOWLAND. 


A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY CARL H. 


BY GEKTRUDE 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


WESTON (AGE 13). 


Last Fourth of July our Sunday School teacher took 
nine boys ina launch up the Delaware. 

We took a trolley and rode through narrow streets 
between great factories belching forth soot and smells ; 
and another part of the way by superannuated houses. 
We then boarded the launch and went up the river to 
the park. 

After our lunch we spent the time amusing our- 
selves in the park. We then went a few miles further 
up the river and just after we had turned around, the 
boat struck something, everybody pitching forward, 
and we knew something had broken because the boat 
would not go. We got out the lids of the lockers, and 
awkwardly using them as paddles with prodigious 
labor got to shore in about two hours. 
Calling somebody, he got a rope and pulled 
us to a small factory town down the 


— 


river. 
We ate supper from some left-over 
lunch, the owner of the launch saying it 


would be fixed soon. He, with numer- 
ous assistants, had failed to drag the boat 
ashore, and now he, with most of his 
clothes off, performed various diving and 
squirming feats under and in the boat to 
ascertain the break. As we had expected 
to get home early and it was now after 
nine, some went to the only place in town 
where they could telephone to their par- 
ents. But the Sunday School 
teacher heard there were trol 
leys near and decided to aban- 
don the launch; so, after the 
way had been described, I was 
sent to get the telephoners. It was very dark 
as I started on my walk alone through this 
unknown town. I was met with a pandemo- 
nium of snarls, barks and meows coming out 
of the darkness, apparently making a com- 
plete circle about me. This was an unex- 
pected turn of events, and I became afraid to 
walk lest my feet should tread on some living, 
squirming thing, that would prove to be a 
cat, or that I might have a dog’s teeth imbed- 
ded in my leg. Everything being left to 
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the imagination, I began to think the sounds a part 
of inferno, conjured up for my benefit and it became a 
great effort to walk, or even breathe, but fortunately 
I met the others and came back with them. 

We had a pleasant ride to Camden and I caught the 
last train from town, getting home at 2:00 A.M., end- 
ing the most enjoyable Fourth I have ever spent, the 
two drawbacks being the worry it caused my parents 
and my scary walk through the town. 





The St. Nicnoras League’s membership is free to all. 
A League badge and instruction leaflet will be sent on 
application. 
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THE SUNLIT HILLS. 
BY ETHELWYN HARRIS (AGE IS). 


WITH the first red glint of the dawn we go, 
Out into the valley and far below, 

And our sickles flash where the daisies blow, 
As the sun smiles faintly over the hills. 


All day we toil in the yellow glare, 
And our spirits lag in the sultry air. 
We little accomplish—less we care, 
While the sun laughs, mocking over the hills. 


But when purple the shadows about us play, 
And the earth is hushed at the close of day, 

The sun paints crimson our homeward way, 
Like a benediction over the hills. 
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BY A. C. GARDINER, AGE 15. 


{Auce., 


A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY- 
BY BEATRICE B. FLOOD (AGE II). 


WE certainly had a jolly time. First, I woke up. 
No one was about, so I got my fireworks and went 
out. After awhile sister Hazel got up. ‘*Why,” said 
she, ‘you up?” ‘ Yep,” said I. Then everyone 
got up and the fun did begin. We set off firecrackers, 
Roman candles, snakes and—and—oh, everything you 
could think of. At dinner the fun began again. We 
had ice cream, favors, and lots of things good. When 
I went to bed mamma said: ‘‘ Did you have a nice 
time?” Isaid, ‘*Yep.’’ And I did. 





(GOLD BADGE.) 


A JOLLY FOURTH. 
BY ELSIE F. WEIL (AGE 16). 
(Honor Member.) 


ALTHOUGH it was the Fourth of July, Polly was in 
the dining room studying history. Polly was very de- 
ficient in history, so her mother insisted that she study 
a little each day during vacation. 

It was warm, the Revolutionary War wasn’t very 
interesting, and—Polly was cross. ‘‘Oh, dear, this 
horrid old stuff!” Polly cried petulantly, throwing her 
history on the floor. 

** Allow me to pick up the book for you, Mistress 
Polly,” said a gallant gentleman in the uniform of a 
Revolutionary soldier. To Polly’s extreme astonish- 
ment, it was Nathaniel Greene. Before she could re- 
cover her speech, the general continued, half apologeti- 
cally. ‘* We ’re very late to the party, but we could n’t 
help it.” 
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«*[—I did n’t know I was 
giving a party,” stammered 
Polly. 

**O, but you are,” re- 
turned Nat Greene com- 
placently, preparing to seat 
himself in the nearest chair. 
Polly looked at the table, 
and to her surprise, saw it 
laid out with her mother’s 
best china and the choicest 
dishes. 

Again the door opened, 
and in trooped a group of 
laughing people in the garb 
of one hundred years ago. 
Our first president held the 
place of honor, bewildered 
Polly sat facing him at the 
foot of the table, and the 
others selected any seat. 








It was a distinguished 
company. Molly Pitcher, “A HEADING FOR JULY.” 


the heroine of Monmouth, 

divided her attention between Patrick Henry and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Polly, when she regained her compo- 
sure, chatted volubly to Paul Revere and Nathan Hale. 
‘* Did you really ‘spread the alarm through every Mid- 
dlesex village and farm?’ ” inquired Polly. 

‘You bet I did,” said Paul Revere with more force 
than elegance. 

Betty Ross, who made the first American flag, 
talked busily to Colonel Marion. 

In the midst of the dinner, Washington arose and 
said, ‘‘ A toast to our country on this glorious Independ- 
ence Day!” 

All raised their lemonade glasses and drank the 
toast. Then Nathan Hale cried out gallantly. ‘‘And 
I propose the health of our charming hostess, Mistress 
Polly Clarke.” 

But they never drank that toast. A terrible crash 
was heard outside, and Polly rushed to the window in 
time to see her brother shoot off his last cannon 
cracker. 

When she returned to her seat, her illustrious guests 
were gone, the table was bare, and her history was 
lying on the floor where she had thrown it. 





“MY PLAYMATE.” (SILVER BADGE.) 


BY MARY POWEL, AGE 14. 





BY ALBERT ELSNER, JR., AGE 17 (SILVER BADGE.) 


MY SUNLIT HILL. 
BY FLORENCE KAUFMAN (AGE 14). 


I sit in the dim, soft twilight 
When things of earth are still, 
And gaze into the future— 
My rosy, sunlit hill. 


There all ’s serene and peaceful, 
The paths are trod by few; 

But those I love are near me, 
To help in all I do. 


No sounds of earthly clamor 
Reach up to that great height 

For far above all things of earth 
Is this, my hill so bright. 


My hill is full of girlish dreams, 
Of aspirations high ; 

And I am filled with joy to think 
They ’ll come true by-and-by. 


The pleasures of to-day are great, 
There ’s much my time to fill; 

But I am longing for the chance 
To enter ‘‘ Sunlit Hill.” 


So in the dim, soft twilight, 
When all is hushed and still, 
I gaze into the future, 
And see my sunlit hill. 


A JOLLY FOURTH. 
BY THERESE BORN (AGE I0). 
(A True Story.) 


For weeks my brother had been collecting fire- 
crackers and mother had put them in an unused part 
of the sideboard for convenience and safety, to be used 
on the evening of the ‘ glorious Fourth.” 

We spent the morning of the Fourth in firing snake- 
nests and torpedoes. 
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After lunch we were preparing to go to the country. 

All at once we heard our cook screaming. ‘‘O Mrs. 
Born! the fireworks are going off in the sideboard.” 

I was brave enough to run over to our neighbor’s 
home to escape the noise and odor of the sulphuf. 


Luckily father was home and 
with our cook’s aid the flames 
were soon extinguished. 

It was comical to hear our cook 
tell about it. She said the pin- 
wheels were whirling, the snake- 
nests were uncoiling, and all the 
other fireworks were exhibiting 
their stars and colors with no audi- 
ence to enjoy them. 

Mother had read the comic 
sheets the Sunday before and had 
visions of her cut glass and silver 
coming through the ceiling. But 
fortunately not a thing was broken 
or burned. So after all we went 
to the country. 

It was a great relief to see our 
home still standing when we came 
home. 

We never knew how the acci- 
dent happened, but we always had 
an idea brother had something to 
do with it. 

Mother vowed 
another firecracker should be 
brought in the house. But when 
it was all over we said it was an 
exciting but jolly Fourth. 
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‘A HEADING FOR JULY.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


AGE Il. 


THE SUNLIT HILLS. 


BY DORIS F. HALMAN (AGED IO). 


ON the peaks of lofty mountains 
Which seem to reach the sky, 


The glistening snow 
Is deep I know, 


As the fleeting years go by. 


If I e’er should tire of wand’ring, 
I ’d bend my steps that way ; 


If this should be, 
I ’ll once more see, 


The sunlit hills some day. 





LEAGUE. [Auc., 
I ’ll see the little rivulets 
That ripple by the farm: 
They flow along 
With merry song, 
A brooklet’s prettiest charm. 


How often in my childhood days 
I wandered by these rills ; 

And traced each bed, 

To where it led, 
Over the sunlit hills. 


4, / 

Y Y Jd 
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A JOLLY FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY LEONARD W. LABAREI 
(AGE 8). 


WE travela great deal all around, 
about the world. One time we 
were traveling in Persia, Asia. 
It was in early summer. It came 
the Fourth of July. 

My father had things 
called ‘‘snake’s — some 
little things with tin foil on them, 
that when you light one, a snake 
of ashes slowly comes out. 

Some friends of ours who were 
with us had some fireworks, and 
all had some candy done up in 
red, white and blue Fourth of 
July papers. We used some fire- 
works and snake’s eggs, then 
had candy all around. 

Maybe we sang ‘‘ My Country 
’t is of Thee.’? Then we had our lunch by a horrid 
mud place where caravans spend the night. 

Then we went on. It was a pretty happy and jolly 
Fourth of July. 


some 


eggs 


BY HAZEL HALSTEAD, 


A FAMILY TRADITION, 
BY ANNETTE HOWE CARPENTER (AGE 13). 


My great-great-grandfather, Silas Bingham, after- 
wards Captain, himself a great-great-grandson of Myles 
Standish, was a Revolutionary soldier,—a ‘‘ Green 
Mountain Boy,”’ enlisting at the age of sixteen. He 
was with Washington on that terrible march across the 
frozen sands of New Jersey. His shoes, worn and 
ragged, gave out. Impeding his progress, they 
were discarded and the new socks his mother 











had sent him were pulled down as the soles 
wore out until shoes and socks were both gone. 
His feet, bleeding and gashed, left bloody foot- 
prints in the snow, yet he must hurry on—his 
country must be free. So hungry was he, that 
Christmas night, that while crossing a field 
where Irish potatoes had been planted, seeing 
one, he picked it out of the slush and devoured 
it, half frozen and raw as it was, with a relish 
no other Christmas dinner before or afterwards 
ever gave. 

After the battle of Princeton and the retreat 
to Morristown for recuperation, as the poorly 
clad soldiers were without tents, outhouses, 
porches, and even fence-corners were utilized 
for shelter. My great-great-grandfather and his 
mess, with three others, occupied a portion of a 








‘MY PLAYMATES—WALTZING MICE.”” 





BY ELESE R. RUSSELL, AGE 12. 


porch near a door of the room where Washington 
and his officers were seated and standing around 
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a huge fireplace filled with logs of wood, which burned 
with a warmth and glow which, by contrast, made the 
cold wind sweeping through the porch seem doubly 
chill. He said to the others in a whisper, ‘‘ Boys 
we ‘Ilfreeze to death here. Let’s watch our chance 
when supper is served and slip into the back corner of 
that room, wrap our blankets about us, and go to 
sleep.”” They had been there but a short time when an 
orderly discovered them. Giving them a rough shake, 
he said, ‘‘Get out of here. This is the officers’ room. 
You have no business here.” But they were too 
sound asleep to be aroused by an orderly. " Washing- 
ton’ s attention being called, he said, ‘‘ Let me see if I 
know them.”” When he saw them he said, ‘“* Wh 
yes, this is Bingham and his mess. Poor fellows! 
How much they have suffered! I would stake my life 
on their honesty and patriotism.” 

The truth of the above is vouched for by his grand- 
daughter, my grand-aunt, Mrs. Jefferson, now living 
at Cadiz, Kentucky. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 
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Road of the Loving Heart” or the road that the Samoan chiefs 
made for him that I thought was very good. I think his life is 
such a beautiful one, especially the part of it that he spent in Samoa 

I like “ The Crimson Sweater,” “‘ Pinkey Perkins’’ and “ From 
Sioux to Susan ” best in the serial stories of the St. NicHo.as. 

I have belonged to the League for several years and have tried 
once but I sent it to the wrong address and by the time it was sent 
back to me the League was closed. 


I remain your loving reader, Dorotuy WILson 


Lanspowne, St. Hecen’s Park Roap, Hastincs, Enc 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I was so sorry when “‘ Queen Zixi of Ix”’ 
stopped, as I liked it very much; but 1b have found a story that I 
like justas well, it is ‘“‘ From Sioux to Susan.” I am very interested 
to know how “ Susan”’ will get on at school. 

One of my school friends and I are getting up a school magazine, 
which we think and hope will be a success and we have for the 
name of it, the wild flower of the month, and we paint that flower 
all over the cover, so that it looks very pretty ; the one we are doing 
now is ‘‘ The Primrose” for April. 

I think if I write any more my letter will be too long, so 

remain your singere reader, Ipa F. ParrFitt 


Hartrorp, Vt 
Dear St. Nicwotas: Just about once in so often I sit down and 
write you a letter, and there are always just about the same pleasant 
things to say to you. The League, we all think, is a fine thing. 





“*A HEADING FOR jury.” BY VERA MARIE DEMENS, AGE 14. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 
Oak anp, CAL. 

Dear St. NicHotas: Last Wednesday about five o'clock in the 
morning we had a dreadful ey me as I am sure you have heard. 
I think it was felt worse in San Francisco than in any other place, 
although it was dreadful enough in Oakland, and was also felt in 
other places around San Francisco. It did a good deal of damage 
in Oakland, knocking down several buildings, and cracking others. 

In San Francisco after the earthquake fires broke out in several 
different places. I think these fires were caused from careless people 
running out from their houses and leaving coal-oil stoves and break- 
fast fires. ‘The fire could not be got under control, as all the water- 
pipes had burst from the great shake. The dreadful fire spread 
and all but one-fourth of the city burned. A great many people were 
killed. At night, from Oakland one could see the dreadful fire 
blazing brightly. I hope there will not be any more oe. 


The strongest friendship I have ever made was made through you, 
and I have become acquainted with many other Leaguersthrough your 
pages. I cannot say | have a prize yet, but I hope it is not wholly 
beyond my reach. his spring we noticed that the English sparrows 
would, as we thought at first, bite off the ends of the twigs on the 
maple tree in front of our house. On closer examination we found 
they were drinking the little drops of sap that accumulated on the 
ends of the twigs. 
e havea pet chipmunk who has been in the family for four years 
and a half, nearly. He is very cunning and tame but not particularly 
entle, as he bites if he is not pleased with anything. The other day 
fe was taking some nuts from my hand and found he did not like 
them so he bit me quite hard. I remain your ardent admirer and 
reader, A.ice Weston Cone (age 13). 
GLENDEVON, Devonsuire Pace, Eastsourne, Enc. 
My pear St. NicHotas: Very many hearty thanks for the truly 
h 





because they scare me so. The big earthquake was foll 
several lighter shocks. Yours truly, Enip Foore. 


LocansportT, INp. 
Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I have just received the April number of 
the Sr. Nicnoras and I think itis fine. I like the story of Robert 
Louis Stevenson very much. [n the Little Colonel Series and in 
the Little Colonel’s House Party there is an article about “‘ The 


Vo.. XXXIII.—120. 





iful badge, which has just arrived, and with which I am de- 
lighted. It has encouraged me so much to win it; I shall always be 
grateful to you for your goodness in giving such a beauty to me, 
especially as my poor little verses seem hardly to deserve this rainy 
My mother thinks the badge is exquisite, and all my friends 
whom I have shown it tell me I am very lucky, which is true! ¢ 
thousand times ‘‘ thank you.” Yours most gratefully, 
MarGarer Stuart Browne (Honor Member.) (Hurrah!) 
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** SUMMER.” 


BY ERNST WERNER, AGE 17. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. 
space permitted. 
NO. 2. 
ment. 
VERSE 1 


Alice Brabant 
Mildred Knowlton 
Gladys M. Adams 
Margaret E. Webb 
Elizabeth Ralph Bev- 
ier 
Atwood Townsend 
Florence Sherk 
Marjorie Peck 
M. P. Greenfield 
Constance Steuart 
Winslow 
Eleanor Johnson 


Albert Lucas 
Mason Garfield 
Elizabeth Donnell 
Margaret E. Nash 
May Bowers 

Ida C. Kline 

Lillie G. Menary 
Isabel D. Weaver 
E. Babette Deutsch 
Helen C. Robertson 


Margaret Boland 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 


Elsie Gledstanes 
Evelyn Guy 


A list of those whose work would have been used had Sydney Lucas 


Ruth Wellington 


A list of those whose work entitles them te encourage- aaily Thomas 


Sally Calkins Wood 
Ray mond McKinless 
Sarah Lippincott 


Alexander T. Ormond Marshall Cutler 


Adrienne Kenyon 
Marguerite Hearsey 
Mallory W. Webster 
Oak McHenry 
Florence M. Hewlett 
Georgina Schofield 
Carlton W. Cox 
Margaret H. Coover 


Constance Manchester Emily Brettner 
M 


J. J. Clopton 
Martha Merriam 
Helen Drill 
Rella Kron 
Laura Backus 


Marie Louise Chancel-Helen Campbell Pal- 


or 
Geneva Anderson 
Ruth D. Crandall 
Aileen Hyland 
Edith J. Minaker 
Mary Blossom Bloss 
Wilbur K. Bates 
Elizabeth C. Day 
Emmeline Bradshaw 
re Sprague De- 


Nannie Clark Barr 

Alice Shirley Willis 

Maud Dudley Shack- 
elford 


VERSE 2. 


Mary Elizabeth Mair 
Marguerite Aspinwall 
Margaret Smith 
Mabel Franke 
Francis Spaulding 
Maud H. Brisse 
Twila E. McDowell 
Helen Paul 

Primrose Lawrence 
Thoda Cockroft 
Ernst Hoefer 
Dorothea M. Holden 
Mark Ruprecht 
Ruth Cranston Gar- 


vey 
Katharine R. Neu- 
mann 
Marion B. Phelps 
Josephine Warren 
Reed 
Ruth Bartlett 


Emilie Noel Johnston Mary DeEtta Ingham 





mer 
Christine Fleisher 
Anne Eunice Moffett 
Frances Hyland 
— rreund 
Jorothy Jones 
Anne Brown 
Dorothy Davis 


PROSE 1 


Rosamond Ritchie 
Mary Ruchti 

auline Werner 
Mary Daniel Gordon 
Katharine Norton 
Eleanor M. Sickles 


PROSE 2. 


Elsie Park 

Ida N. Wells 

Jettie Resnik 
eanette Westbrook 
Sanford 

Eleanor Alice Abbott 

Elizabeth Toof 

Elizabeth R. Marvin 

Aloyse Slattery 

Frances P. Gordon 

Esther P. Watkins 

Dorothy E. Wallace 

Bo Dixon 

Ellen McKey 

Clarence Sebeck 

Jean Holcomb 

Monica O’Shea 

Arthur Kramer 

Inez Pischel 


P. Madison 


Nathalie Norris Dobbs 
Marion Myers 

Vieva Fisher 
Katherine E. Barnard 
Muriel E. Halstead 
Grace A. Badger 
Victor Kolasinski 
Caroline E. Fessenden 
Phyllis Sargent 
Harriet Putnam 


Eleanor Haynes Clark Jessie B. Boyd 


Florence G. Hatton 

Alice Virginia Daw- 
son 

Peggy Polairet 

David G. Dutton 


DRAWINGS 1. 


Beth May 
Margery Bradshaw 
Rubin Rosen 


Ella Elizabeth Preston 


Ernst Werner 
Katharine Thompson 
Lydia C. Gibson 


DRAWINGS 2. 
Rertha V. 


Emerson 


Rena Kellner 


Caroline H. Gibson 


Christine Funkhouser Natalie Daiton John- 


son 
Frances Isabel Powell 
Anne L. Clopton 
Mary Falconer 
Alphonse DeCaré 
—— Demetre 

lorothy Spencer 
Margaret Rhodes 
Margaret G. Rhett 
Mayme Lois Jones 
Katharine Myers 
Grace ss 
Mary P. Liddell 
~~ E. ‘ Henshinesn 
Lucia E. Halstead 
Josephine Holloway 
Flora Lamson 
Margaret Schuster 
Everard A. McAvoy 
Frederick Gest 





‘ATTIC TREASURES.” 


Martha Sherman 
Stringham 

Emily W. Browne 

Ruth Cutler 

Anne Furman Gold- 
smith 

Lola Hall 

Marie Atkinson 

Virginia Hoit 

fens M. Boyd 
achel Bulley 

Louise W. Tener 

Mildred Willard 

Helen M. Copeland 

Edythe M. Crombie 

Henry Neuman 

Wilham Berg 

H. Leopold 

Louise Miller 


Stanislaus F. McNeill 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


Pierre S. Palmer 
E. Deprez 

Will N. Auer 
Martha E. Garrett 
Gertrude Boland 
William Whitelock 
Norman MacLeish 
Sydney S. Norris 
Douglas Crawford 
David Bisset 
Franklin Robbins 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 
Margaret B. Ussher 


G. Huntington Wil- 
liam 


[Auc., 


Katharine Robinson 
Edith H. Bailey 

ean P. Ross 

tdwin O’ Dougherty 
Gertrude R. Hoyt 
Alice May Flagg 
Malcolm Chesney 
Edith Louise Smith 
Rosamond Morse 
Marian E. Donnitzer 
William Dow Harvey 
Angelica Mumford 
Norman Lawson 
Ruth G. dePledge 

. Parsons Greenleaf 

Jinona Montgomery 
Theo. Kalbfleisch, 
Alice Durand 
Edna Browning 
Ferdinand W. Haasis 
Henry Morgan Brooks 
William K. Braasch 


PUZZLES 1. 


Alice Rice Bragg 
Dorothea S. Walker 
Gladys Richardson 
Marion M. Macy 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
Frances Paine 
Harriette H. Shields 
3uford Brice 
Alice Lowenhaupt 
Stella E. Jacobs 
Thomas Morton 
French 


PUZZLES 2. 


Mary FE. Hastings 

Pauline Flach 

Irving Beach 

Frank Nelson 

Elmer Silver 

Archibald S. Macdon- 
ald 

Luther T. Jones 

Carl Guttzeit 

Charles Stark 

Margaret B. Jaques 

E. Winnifred Camp- 
bell 


Maria Dimpfel 
Teresa R. Robbins 
Evangeline Coombes 
Katharine W. McCol- 
lin 
= Fulton 
awrance D. Oppen- 
hei 
Rebate Michael 
Lilian S. Clapp 
Katherine E. Spear 





BY CORNELIA DOWNS, AGE 13. 
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“a HEADING FOR JULY.” BY 
Lake Mercer, CAL 

Dear St. Nicnotas: My badge came to-day, and I am so very 
pleased and proud that my verses were worthy of such a lovely 
prize. I valueit highly. It fully repays me for all the work I had 
getting the verses written, but when I wrote them I did not dream 
that they would take a silver badge. 

Thanking you again for my badge, and hoping some time to win 
a gold badge and cash prize, I am ever, 


Your affectionate reader, Alceen HyLanp. 


Other valued letters have been received from Edwin M. Einstein, 
Ruth E. Abel, Vera Marie Demens, Helen Mertzanoff, Russell Fox, 
Margaret Lawrence, John Griffin Pennypacker, Marjorie Thurston, 


Beulah Amidon, Gertrude Kinkele, Louise Syles, Harry 
Leopold, Gertrude Johnson, Christine Rowley. Cleora Landon, 
Pierre W. Lawrens, Alice C. Barnaby, Gisela K. Haslett, Bessie 


soise, Charlotte Eugenia Williams, Polly Nelson, Max Thomburg, 
May Irving Grinnell, Elsie F. Weil, Elizabeth Page, Katherine K 
Davis, Roxana Wentworth Bowen, Elmira Keene, Hilda Macdonald, 
Sarah McCarthy. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No 898. Ferdinand Hebenstriet, President; Walter Pettit, 
Secretary 3; nine members. Address, Baldwin, L. i 5 ae Be 
No. 899. “N. B. K.” Marie Freligh, Secretary; four mem- 
bers. fate, 1310 Jackson St., Anderson, Ind. 
No. goo. Helen Irvine, Secretary ; five members. Address, 400 


15th St., New Brighton, Pa. 


No. gor. “St. Nicholas Club.’ Isabel Lewis, Secretary ; fifteen 
members. Address, 336 Houston St., Montgomery, Ala. 

No. 902. Thomas L. Sullivan, Secretary; four members. 
Adin, 10 Mill St., So. Groveland, Mass. 


a, — sixteen members. 


N. Y. 


. 903. Bertram 
Addn 21 E. 108th St., 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 82. 


THE St. Nicholas League 
awards gold and silver badges 
each month for ‘the best original 
poems, stories, drawings, photo- 
graphs, puzzles, and puzzle-an- 
swers. Also cash prizes of five 


dollars each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first place. 
‘Wild Animal and Bird Photo- 
graph” prize-winners winning 
the cash prize will not receive a 
second badge. 

Competition No. 82 will close 
August 20 (for foreign members 
August 25). The awards will be 
announced and prize contributions 
published in St. NicHoLas for 
December. 

Verse. To contain not 
than twenty-four lines. 


more 


Title, 


** The Joy of Giving.” 
Prose. 


“ TAILPIECE FOR JU 


Story or article of not TOWNSEND, 
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a“ 


WILLIAM A 


AGE 16. 


SPERRY, 


more than four hundred words. Subject, ‘‘ A Historic 


Christmas.” Must be true. 

Photograph. 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. 
‘*A Hot Day.” 

Drawing. India ink, very 
wash (not color). Two subjects, 
Heading or Tailpiece for any St. 
ment. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of Sr. 

Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. T7hird Prize, League gold badge. 


Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
"Subject, 


black writing-ink, or 
‘The Camp” and a 
NICHOLAS depart- 


Best, neatest, and most complete 
NICHOLAS. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, 
the name, age, and 
the sender, and be indorsed as 
‘* original’’ by parent, teacher, or 
guardian, who must be convinced 
beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work 
and idea of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also 
be added. These things must 
not be on a separate sheet, but ov 
the contribution itself—if a manu- 
script, on the upper margin; if 
a picture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of the 
paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but one 
only. 


must bear 
address of 


Address : 
The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, New York. 


=” 
AGE 12. 


BY HELEN 








BOOKS AND READING. 


WE wish in this depart- 
ment to call the attention of 
our readers occasionally to books that might be 
attractive. Consequently, seeing advertised a 
copy of the first edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
published in London in 1720, we hasten to let 
you know aboutit. It has all the old-fashioned 
pictures, is in three volumes, and is beautifully 
bound in morocco, but it may be considered a 
little high in price. The book dealer who owns 
it rates it in his catalogue at thirteen hundred 
dollars,-or say, four hundred and forty dollars 
a volume. Luckily you all know that the story 
is quite as interesting when read in cheaper 
form even without old-fashioned pictures. 

THERE are some _ very 
funny stories told about the 
derivations of words, since people are likely to 
twist their language into strange forms. Thus, 
the Pope is even to-day called by the name, 
“+ pontifex,” which boys in the Latin class all 
know is taken by him from the title of the old 
Roman priests. Now, “pontifex” means bridge- 
builder, and it is true that the Roman priests in 
the early days of the republic were in charge 
of bridges; but scholars tell us that the word, 
“pontifex,” probably should be “ pomptifex, ” 
meaning “ maker of ceremonies.” Many of you 
have wondered what the priest had to do with 
ibridge-building, and this little change of x# to 
‘mp makes the whole matter clear. 

An astonishing derivation is that of the word, 
“stranger,” which we are told comes from the 
Greek word ex or out of. Absurd as this seems, 
it is easy to understand. x means out, from, 
or away, the same word as the Latin ex; hence 
comes extra. Then comes the Latin extraneus, 
which means outside. The old French word, 
from this, es¢range, means an outsider, but es- 
trange gave us the word étranger by dropping 
the s, and stranger by dropping the e. 

After this serious example, we shall not be 
surprised at the old joke that derived the town 
name, “‘ Middletown,” from “ Moses,” by drop- 
ping the “iddletown” and adding “ oses.” 


A BARGAIN. 


DERIVATIONS. 


BEGINNING A younc friend writes from 

SHAKSPERE. New Jersey to recommend 
“ Shakspere’s Characters,” written by Walter 
Jerrold and published by Dutton & Co. This 
little book gives all the characters, the plays 
where they are found, quotations about them, a 
list of places where scenes are laid, and other 
items to help students in discussing and study- 
ing Shakspere. 

This same correspondent is gradually collect- 
ing the Rolfe edition, an excellent one for young 
readers, as it contains all needful information to 
help in understanding the great dramas. There 
is a play to each volume. If there is a boy 
or girl who wishes to take our young friend’s 
advice and to begin acquaintance with Shaks- 
pere’s plays, we suggest the buying of “ The 
Merchant of Venice” or “Twelfth Night” 
in some edition like Rolfe’s, with explanatory 
notes. Read a play first without looking up puz- 
zling points, read it as you would read a story- 
book, for the fun and pleasure given by the situa- 
tions and plot. Afterward study it more closely. 

In the beginning, all poetry 
was written forthe ear. No 
one could read except a few scholars; the eve- 
nings in the old castles in winter time were long 
and slow ; the occupations of folks indoors kept 
eyes and fingers busy, leaving minds free. So 
it was that while the old soldier sitting at the 
fireside wrapped his bowstring, mended his ar- 
row, or patched a doublet, and the women spun 
threads, knitted, or embroidered, they were de- 
lighted to hear stories of heroic deeds sung or 
recited by minstrels. 

You may read all about these jingling folk in 
Percy’s “ Reliques,” where there is a charming 
little paper about ancient minstrels; but just 
now our business with them is simply to re- 
member that poetry came about as a thing pleas- 
ing to listen to. It still remains fully half ad- 
dressed to one’s musical sense. A poem is never 
at its best for you until it has been read aloud 
by some one who can bring out the harmony to 
which the words have been fitted. 


THE MINSTRELS. 
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How often it happens that 
chance brings things into 
right relations. Following the previous letter 
comes one from the other side of our continent, 
— from California, —and this girl tells us how 
she had “ gotten,” as she puts it, into the habit of 
“ devouring ” stories to see how they would end ; 
but when she came to Dickens’s works, she found 
his style pleased her enough to make her read 
partly for the enjoyment of seeing how humor- 
ously he expresses himself. She names a few of 
the well known favorites, and then speaks of 
“The Poor Relation’s Story,” “The Child’s 
Story,” and ends with the exclamation — “Oh, 
ever so many more. I can’t name fhe dest 
short stories — they are all good!” If reading 
Dickens can make young people give up the 
foolish habit of reading really important books 
hastily, he should be freely recommended, for 
in our modern days when books are almost 
hopelessly abundant, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the very best should be so read 
as to give the reader all the good that is in 
them. 

A REMARKABLE PERHAPS the strangest 

SCHOOLHOUSE. material ever used in build- 
ing a school is that found cheapest in the town 
of New England, North Dakota. The struct- 
ure is built entirely of agates. Of course, we do 
not mean such agates as small boys use in play- 
ing marbles. It is wholly of petrified wood 
which there is very plentiful upon the prairies. 
It is said that the material has been put to- 
gether in mpst artistic fashion, so as to bring 
out its beauty; and that “ when the sun shines 
the building glistens like crystal.” 

Where the schoolhouse is so hard, probably 
the hardest of lessons will by contrast seem not 
really hard at all. But, on the other hand, with 
so bright a schoolhouse, how dull must the 
brightest scholars appear! 

WE all have bright friends 
whose opinions are valuable 
to us in regard to our reading. They seldom 
recommend books that are not well worth while, 
and yet at times we forget the books recom- 
mended by these helpful readers just when we 
might be able to find them. This item is a re- 
minder to write down such recommendations 
of good books to read at the time when they 


ONE WHO LOVES 
DICKENS. 


NOTE IT DOWN. 


are made. Keep a little list of books to read, 
and then when selecting for a vacation, a birth- 
day gift, or the holidays, you will not be at a 
loss. 

DO YOU LOVE ALL American boys now- 

ADVENTURES? adays should acquaint them- 
selves with conditions on the other side of the 
world. It is sometimes said that the world has 
grown smaller; our quick steamers and tele- 
graphs have made. time and distance easier to 
overcome. The Sandwich Islands, once the 
symbol of all that was queer and strange, are 
now part of our Uncle Sam’s Farm and under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes. A book 
published by A. C. McClurg & Co., recently, 
called “ Hawaiian Yesterdays,” tells what a boy 
saw of life in the Sandwich Islands sixty-five 
years ago. 

For those who want to know about a newer 
region, one still wild and unknown, there is 
“The Siege of the South Pole,” by Hugh R. 
Mill, published by F. A. Stokes & Co. This 
will tell all about the attempts to capture the 
great frozen fortress of the South. ‘There is no 
other book treating this whole subject so fully. 

THE TEMPLE ALL grown people seem to 

CLASSICS. be well suited with the little 
editions of famous books known as the “ Tem- 
ple Classics.” Possibly you know them. The 
volumes are as large as one’s hand, bound in 
cloth or limp olive green leather. But even if 
you know the series, you may not know that a 
number of books popular among young peo- 
ple are included in it. In fanciful fiction the 
Temple Classics include Grimm’s and Ander- 
sen’s “ Fairy Tales,” “Selections from the Ar- 
abian Nights,” Fouquet’s “Sintram and As- 
lauga’s Knight,” Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” and Per- 
rault’s “ Fairy Tales.” Among the story-books 
are “ Tom Brown at Rugby,” “ Westward Ho!” 
‘‘Tyanhoe,” and selections from “ Morte d’ Ar- 
thur.” These dainty little books cannot easily 
be improved on as pocket volumes, and they 
are good editions, that is, they follow their orig- 
inals closely. ‘The books named, and others, 
are called “ Temple Classics for Young People,” 
published by Macmillan & Co. But it must be 
remembered that among the books in the gen- 
eral Temple Classics are many that the boys 
and girls desire for their own libraries. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 


A TEMPORARY SCHOOL-ROOM OUT OF DOORS IN SAN JOSE, AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


SAN JosE, CAL. 
Dear St. NicHoxas: Enclosed you will find a pic- 
ture of my school-room. 
We have school out of doors because our school 
building was destroyed by the earthquake. 
I remain, 
Zor MECKLEM. 


PALo ALTO, CAL. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I want to tell you something 
about the earthquake. Some people got away 
from the fire in San Francisco and got into a park. 
While they were waiting a little canary came flying by 
and perched upon their bags. 

The lady went down the street to get a cage. 

They came down to our school to stay awhile. They 
brought the canary with them. My teacher told us 
that when night came he put his head under his wing 
and was swinging away as fast as he could to put him- 
self to sleep. 

MINERVA MuRRAY (age 8). 


New HAVEN, CONN. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: When reading over the Letter 
Box I came across a letter written by one of your 
English friends. This friend asked how they cooked 
rice in Japan. I have asked our Japanese cook and he 
said that it should be cooked as follows: first, it should 
be rinsed in about five or six waters, then placed ina 
pan that is of the same diameter at the bottom as at 


the top, and it also must have a cover. After having 
rinsed it put enough water to come to the second joint 
of the middle finger, beginning from the top of the 
rice. When the rice is beginning to boil remove the 
cover about a quarter of an inch, then after about ten 
minutes replace the cover and remove to a cooler part 
of the stove; let it remain there until time to serve. 

Hoping that this will prove satisfactory, I remain, 

Your faithful reader, 
MARGARET LEONARD (age 13). 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have never written to the 
Letter Box before, and I hope you will find room to 
print this letter. 

I have taken you ever since 1901, and I am so fond 
of you I can hardly wait till the first of the month 
comes which means that ST. NICHOLAS will come too. 

I wish we could have some more Idng stories com- 
plete in one number, like “ Hilarity Hall,” but I think 
that the two continued stories we are having now, “ The 
Crimson Sweater,’”’ and “From Sioux to Susan,” are 
very interesting. 

The St. NICHOLAS is one of the best companions I 
have. I read it from-cover to cover as soon as it comes. 
And all the numbers from igor till now I have 
bound. 

Wishing you as great a success in the future as you 
have had in the past, 

I am your interested reader, 
CATHERINE FLINT. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Dovete BexHeapincs AND CurTamincs. The Crimson 

Sweater. 1. Al-thou-gh. 2. As-ham-ed. 3. Sw-eat-er. 4. 
De-cant-er. 5. Ar-ran-ge. 6. Glimp-se. 7. Re-mark-ed. 8. 
Re-sol-ve. 9. Gl-oat-ed. 10. Be-night-ed. 11. Re-side-nt. 12. 
Be-wail-ed. 13. Gr-eat-er. 14. Ex-act-ly. 15. At-tempt-ed. 
16. Clear-er. 17. Ar-ray-ed. 

IrreGuLAR DtaGonats. Charles Dickens. Cross-words: 1. 
Card. 2. Ship. 3. Scar 4. Okra. 5. Belt. 6. Bend. 
‘7. Sins ——CHARADE. Strata-gem. 

IttusTRATED Primat Acrostic Lincoln. 1. Links 2. 
Ink. 3. Name, 4. Comet. 5. Ocelot. 6. Lemon. 7. 
Nut.——CHARADE. Night-in-gale. 

ConceaLep Dovsite Acrostic. Wild-rose. 1. Water. 2. 
Idaho. 3. Laces. 4. Douse. 


























Elizabeth D. Lord—Agnes R. Lane—Myrtle Alderson. 






—William H. Bartlett, ro—Edward Juntunen, 5—F. Raymond 






i—E. F. J. Carpender, 1—Sophie D. White, 2. 








SUBTRACTIONS. 





(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 





1. From the name of a fierce fighting dog curtail! 
three letters, and leave an animal that becomes furious a! 
the sight of anything red. 2. From the name of a dog 
used in duck-hunting curtail four letters, and leave a 
German watcring-place. 3. From the name of a dog 
that has rescued many Alpine travelers behead two 
letters and curtail eight and leave “not out.”” 4. From 
a kind of doz mentioned in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
curtail five letters, and leave kinship. 5. From the 
name of a watchdog, behead one letter and curtail four, 
and leave like. 6. From the name of a Scotch shep- 
herd dog behead three letters, and leave a falsehood, 
7. From the name of a fierce dog of India behead one 
letter, and leave an opening. 8. From the name of 
certain small dogs behead one letter and curtail three, 
and leave to make a mistake. 

The final letters of the eight new words will spell the 
name of aman who loved dogs. 

GERTRUDE F. HUSSEY. 
















CUBE 

I 2 
5 6 , 

3 4 
eek 






FROM I to 2,appellations; from 1 to 3, a point of the 
compass; from 2 to 4, another point of the compass; 
from 3 to 4,a cheerless tract of country overgrown with 
shrubs; from § to 6, an inhabitant of tropical America ; 
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IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
Appitions. Easter Tipe. 1. Chest. a, e, escheat. 2. 


Zeal, a, a, azalea. 3. Mace, s, h, sachem. 4. Malt, d, u, Tal- 


mud. 5. Fete, f, e, effete. 6. Goat, u, r, ragout. 7. Tacit. 
8, c, tactics. 8. Gain, s, 0, isagon. 9. Dad, r, y, dryad. 1o. 
Cote, i, x, exotic. 

Worv-Squares. I. 1. Frame. 2. Raven. 3. Avert. . 
Merge. 5. Enter. II. 1..Iron. 2. Rope. 3. Opal. 4 Nell. 
Enctosep Dovete Diamonp. Cross-words: 1. Desired. 2 
Spanner. 3. Winters. 4. Lunette. 5. Eternal. 6. Refutes. 
7- Dearest. 8. Turbans. 9. Speared. 1o. Connect. 
Dovs.e Acrostic. Pnmals, Malvern Hill; finals, Ticonderoga. 
Cross-words: 1. Merit. 2. Altai. 3. Laconic. 4. Volcano. 5 
European. 6, Kound. 7. Neptune. 8. Hector. 9. Indigo. 
to. Lading. 11. Lava. 


To our Puzzters: Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnotas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PUZZLES IN THE ApRIL NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from Mary E. Dunbar—‘‘ Sammy ”’ W. and 
H. Beaty—Frank L. White—‘* Duluth "—‘‘Allil and Adi’’—James A. Lynd—Marjorie Mullins—Albert Allard—Marguerite Hyde— 


ANSWERS To PuzzLes in THE Aprit NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from James Morris Lowell, 1—H. D. Kingsley, 
1—A. Mayo, 1—Elizabeth Palmer Loper, 1o—M. Keenan, 1—R. Morse, 1—W. S. Dell, 1—Caroline C. Johnson, ro—Edna Meyle, 7 


Moody, 1o—Alice -Hale, 1o—Grace Lowenhaupt, 1o—Lowry A. 


Biggers, g—Florence Alberger, 7—A. Cameron, 1—“‘ Nutshell,” 1o—Harry Elger, Jr.. ro—Arthur Albert Myers, 1o—H. Rubenson, 


from 5 to 7, a beautiful white flower; from 6 to 8, the 
center of the nervous system ; from 7 to 8, foreign. 
From § to 1, a metal vessel; from 2 to 6, an expres- 
sion of grief; from 4 to 8, one of the people com- 
manded by Attila; from 7 to 3, a common tree. 
“ MARLBOROUGH.” 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


* « * #* * 
: * * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. Instranger. 
2. A period of time. 3. A fruit. 4. An animal. 
5. In stranger. 

Ii. Upper RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In stran- 
ger. 2. A beverage. 3. Singly. 4. Close. 5. 
In stranger. 

IIJ. CENTRAL SQUARE: I. Proud. 2. Crip- 
— 3. Wrong. 4. The covering of many inverte- 
rate animals. A treatise. 

1V. Lower LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In stran- 
ger. 2. Partofthe foot. 4. Pertaining to a famous 
*~ 4. Toconsume. In stranger. 

Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In stran- 
ger. 2. An affirmative answer. 3. Gathers. 4. 
Quick. 5. In stranger. ELEANOR V. COVERLY. 
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DIAMOND. 


1. IN stone. 2. Acolor. 3. An Italiancity. 4. A 
small South American opossum, having four white spots 
on the face. 5. A portion of every twenty-four hours. 
6. The fruit of certain trees. 7. In stone. 

VIRGINIA DAVIDSON (League Member). 


ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 








7/4 maa a 


—) 


When the seven objects pictured have been rightly 
guessed and the names written one below anothey;, in 
the order in which they are numbered, the central letters 


will spell the name of a famous Roman historian. 


Designed by ELSA MEHLER 
(League Member). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


reyes 
ao” 8 48 
e@e-4 * 86 6 
e*=ee0060e 
"e486 8 6 
se 0864 * 
o*- 382 9.2 
"426068 6 
e¢* eo 2.6 
DOEOoOoO 


Cross-worDs: I. A large island in the Pacific. 
A country bordering the Red Sea. 
country of Europe. 4. A city of Canada. 





3. A northern 
5. Anis- 
iand belonging to China. 6. A republic of North Amer- 


J)DLE-BOX. 


ica. 7. A state bordering on the Pacific. 8. A 
state rich in mineral wealth. 9. A picturesque Ca- 
nadian city. 10. A town in Nicaragua. 

The letters represented by the star path, from top to 
bottom, spells the surname of a noted American who 
was born on the Fourth of July; the letters represented 
by numbers spell the name of a national hymn; while 
those represented by letters spell the surname of a fa- 


mous patriot who died on July Fourth. 
THEOBOLD FORSTALL. 


RIDDLE, 


TAKE something that hangs on a hook, 

And what ’s found on the end of a line, 
And divide by the ocean. In winter then look 

For a harvest abundant and fine. 

ANNA M. PRATT, 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell a pleasant season. 

Cross-worns: Melody. 2. A fruit. 3. Merriment. 


4. Trust. 5. An East Indian tree whose fruit is pickled. 
6. A sweetsubstance. 7. The whole amount. 8. Tar- 
ries. 9. Sports. 10. A useful grain. 


WILLIAM 0. DICKINSON (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


2 oe *# © # 
* * # **# # # 
* * ~ * #2 © # 

* * ** # 
* * * * *# # 
**# # «& ** & # 
** *# * **# * # 
* * *# «& o@¢¢@ 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE. 1. Smokes. 2. 
To seize without right. 3. A character in “The 
Last of the Mohicans.” 4. Mistake. 5. A_ tiny grain 
in a flowerless plant, similar to a seed. ADJOINING 
SQUARE: 1. A point of the compass. 2. A part 
in a quartette. 3. A heavenly body. 4. Rent. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE. 1. To frighten. 
2. The Christian name of the author of “Sherlock 
Holmes.” 3. Concerning. 4. Towander. 5. To go 
in. ADJOINING SQUARE: 1. Commanded. 2. In 
bed. 3. Inanimate. 4. A _ little whirlpool. 

III. LOWER LEFT-HAND SQUARE. I. A trap. 2. 


At notime. 3. Anold word meaning ‘‘to lower.” 4. 
A memorial. 5. Upright. ADJOINING SQUARE: 
1. Season. 2. Frosted. 3. Stingy. 4. A feminine 


name. 

IV. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE. 1. Peculiarity. 
2. To wash lightly. 3. A joint of the body. 4. 
A smallisland. 5. Part of asaw. ADJOINING SQUARE: 
1. A narrow opening. 2. To load. 3. A Norse 


2. god. 4. A portable shelter. 
V. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Cognomen. 2. Re- 
lated. 3. Toobey. 4. Terminates. 


JAMES P. CAHEN, JR. 
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